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Where Are Our Brains? 


Louisville Courier-Journal: The time will come of course when 
building with wood will be out of the question unless there is an 
early development of reforestation. 








Rochester Democrat Chronicle: It is against this ean 
condition that the American Forestry Association’s campaign is 
directed. It deserves universal support, and it is to be hoped that it 
will be successful. 





Christian Science Monitor: Zurich has a communal forest of 
about 2,800 acres that yields an income to the community of about 
$20,000 a year, according to American forestry expe rts. When it 
is stated that this income, of approximately $7 an acre, is derived 
chiefly from the sale of American towns may be able to 
see the establishment of public wood lots; well forested, as a seed 
business 





Nashville Banner: A vital question in this country, one with 
immediate importance, but of greater concern still in its relation 
to the future, is the preservation and restoration of forests. 





St. Paul Pioneer Press: The American Forestry Association 
says that supplies of pulpwood timber in New England and New 
York will be exha in twenty years. Surely if we use so much 

paper for the development of our brains it might be expected that 
we should call on the brain supply to keep the paper supply going. 
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It Will Support These Policies 
National rs State Forests under Fed- 
eral and State Ownership, adminis- 





Declaration of Principles and Policy 
of Ge ~American Forestry - Association 








State activity by acquirement of forest 
lands; organization for fire protec- 
IT IS A VOLUNTARY organization for the inculcation and spread of a forest ; 
policy on a scale adequate for our economic needs, and any person is eligible 

for membership. 


IT IS INDEPENDENT, has no official connection with any Federal or State 
department or policy, and is devoted to a public service conductive to national 
prosperity. 

IT ASSERTS THAT forestry means the propagation and care of forests for the 
production of timber as a crop; protection of watershed; utilization of non- 
agricultural soil; use of forests for public recreation. 


DECLARES THAT FORESTRY is of immense importance to the people, 
that the census of 1913 shows our forests annually supply over one and a 
quarter billion dollars’ worth of products; employ 735,000 people; pay 
$367,000,000 in wages; cover 550,000,000 acres unsuited for agriculture; regu- 
late the distribution of water; prevent erosion of lands; and are essential to 
the beauty of the country and the health of the nation. 


IT RECOGNIZES THAT forestry is an industry limited by economic conditions, 
that private owners should be aided and encouraged by investigations, demon- 
strations, and educational work, since they cannot be expected to practice 
forestry at a financial loss; that Federal and State governments should under- 
take scientific forestry upon National and State forest reserves for the benefit 


of the public. 
IT WILL DEVOTE its influence and educational facilities to the development o Classification by experts at donde best 
public thought and knowledge along these practical lines. ' pec te BP md dertuery and liberal oy 
a — State appropriations for 
118 work. 


me its “age ge and —— 
individu an co-operation 
without adequate re. protection ali 
other measures crop pro- 
duction will fail. 


Forest Planting uy Federal and State 
governments and long-lived jora- 
tions and acquirement of waste lands 
for this purpose; and also planting 
by private owners, where profitable 
and encouragement of natural regen 
eration. 

Forest Taxation Reforms removing un- 
just burdens from owners of growing 
timber. 

Closer Utilization in logging and man 
ufacturing without loss to owners; aid 
the lumbermen in achieving this 

etng of Mature Timber where and 
as the domestic market demands it, 
except oa areas — ed for park 
or scenic purposes, and compensation 
of forest owners for loss suffered 
through ‘otection of watersheds, or 
on alf of any public interest. 

Equal protection to the lumber indus- 
try and to public interests in legisla- 
tion affecting private timberland op- 
erations, recognizing that lumbering 
is as legitimate and necessary as the 
forests themselves. 
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sion has now gone on record in favor of a further appro- the acquisition of additional lands at the headwaters of 

priation for purchases to be used both in the solidification navigable streams under the provisions of the act of 

of established areas and in the location of new areas. As March 1, 1911 (36 Stat., 961), known as the Weeks 

a result of this action of the commission, the Secretary law. This communication has been referred to the Com- 
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SECTION SHOWING TYPICAL FOREST CONDITIONS 


This beautiful bit of woodland shows unlumbered spruce as it was found on lands purchased for forest reservations 


of the Treasury has transmitted to the Speaker of the mittee on Agriculture. The needed appropriation covers 
House (H. Doc. 321, 66th Cong.,’2d sess.) a letter from a period of five years, beginning with the fiscal year 
Hon. Newton D. Baker, president of the commission, 1921, at a rate of $2,000,000 per year. Bills have already 
submitting an estimate for an appropriation needed for been introduced in both the Senate and the House of 
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-esentatives authorizing the recommended appro- 
ions. 

e 1,841,934 acres which have been or are being 
ired are being purchased at an average price of $5.26 


ment. There seems to be a widespread opinion that the 
Government is acquiring very large cut-over or unpro- 
ductive lands. This is by no means the case, as is indi- 


cated by the income from the Forests. Many of the pur- 


re. It is believed that purchases have been judiciusly 
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SECOND GROWTH STAND 


Yellow poplar and chestnut, pole size, on purchased land. 


This shows the general character of lands being acquired in 


the Southern Appalachians. 


+ 


nade and that, since the merchantable timber has very 


atly increased in value, they are now worth much 
re than the amounts paid for them. In addition to 
‘ir protective function, these lands are already demon- 
ating that financially they will be an excellent invest- 


prior owners have been burned and their earning capacity 
greatly reduced, or they are cut-over lands or lands in 
young timber which can yield no immediate returns, 
though all lands so classed have productive capacity. The 
cutting of timber by the Government on the acquired 





lands which through neglect by 
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lands is extremely conservative, less timber being sold 
each year than the estimated annual replacement by 
growth. In spite of these conditions, the receipts for the 
fiscal year 1919 on the then acquired area of 1,347,660 
acres amounted to $71,942. 

Increase in population and expansion of industry have 
been confronted with a constantly decreasing acreage of 
timberland from which to draw lumber, wood for paper 
manufacture, tanning materials, and other uses. As a 
means of meeting this constant demand the National For- 
ests were created from the public domain. The purpose 
of the National Forests was, by regulating cutting and 
by the protection from fire of forest lands, especially 
when cut over, to assure timber for future industrial 


FORESTRY 


The Weeks law, for constitutional reasons, limits pur- 
chases to lands which promote navigability of navigable 
streams. But the benefits to navigation through the 
maintenance of ‘an equable stream flow by the conse: va- 
tion of the precipitation on the watersheds and through 
reducing deposits of silt in channels are not the -ole 
advantages to be derived. As a provision for the main- 
tenance of a supply of hardwoods and of spruce for pulp 
and for airplane construction the measure is of prime 
importance. 

The tendency of the forest cover, when kept in gv 
condition, to promote absorption of heavy rainfall renc 
the maintenance of woodland an essential considerati 
in any project seeking to mitigate floods and to red' 
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use. These forests, however, contain only about one- 
fifth of the timber supply of the country. Furthermore, 
except for small and relatively unimportant areas in 
Florida and Michigan, the entire forest system created 
from the public domain is located west of. the Mississippi 
River. There was at the time of the establishment of the 
National Forests no adequate provision for maintaining 
the timber supply of the Eastern States. The eastern 
supply of hardwoods is of special importance since the 
timber of this class is practically limited to the Eastern 
States and to restricted areas within these States. Dis- 
cussion covering a number of years and looking particu- 
larly to measures for maintaining a supply of hardwood 
timber for American industries eventually culminated in 
the Weeks law. 


flood losses on streams which head at high altitudes in 
the eastern mountains. At the same time there is an 
accompanying benefit to water-power development in 
lessening sedimentation, which lowers the storage 
capacity of reservoirs, as well as in equalizing stream 
flowage, especially in increasing the dry season flow. 

A collateral advantage is that enjoyed by such towns 
as secure their supply of domestic water from water- 
sheds in whole or in part owned by the Government and 
lying within the forests. There are 17 municipalities, 
including 4 large hotels, which now make use of this 
privilege, while 29 municipalities and 5 hotels secure 
their supply from lands which have not been acquired 
but which are located within the purchase areas. Gov- 
ernment control assures the sanitation of such water- 
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sheds without interfering with the use of the land for life, uses which in no way detract from their essential 
iber producing purposes. economic service. 
\ further function which can not be measured from There have been located under the Weeks law in nine 
, purely monetary standpoint is the use of the forests States in the very important hardwood and spruce regions 
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CUT-O SPRUCE FOREST 
This photograph was also made on a tract in the area purchased for National Forests, and is characteristic of the condition 
of cut-over spruce forest. 
Rendered accessible by of the Appalachians and White Mountains 21 purchase 
areas, on 17 of which purchases have been authorized by 


lor recreational purposes. 
Reservation Commission. These 


means of roads and bypaths they become public play- 
grounds. Also certain restricted areas have already been 
designated as game preserves for the breeding of wild 


the National Forest 
purchase areas have an area of nearly 7,000,000 acres, 
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including some interior farming land. They comprise 
the White Mountains, the Monongahela, the Potomac, 
the Massanutten, the Shenandoah, the Natural Bridge, the 
White Top, the Unaka, the Boone, the Mount Mithcell, 
the Pisgah, the Savannah, the Georgia, the Cherokee, the 
Nantahala, the Alabama and the Arkansas and Ozark 
Purchase Areas. Since the purchase program was 
developed, other States, including Kentucky, in which 
conditions seem to meet the requirements of the law, 
have enacted legislation authorizing the acquisition of 
lands for National Forest purposes. A further appro- 
priation of the kind which has been recommended, cover- 
ing a period of years, would be expended primarily in 
acquiring lands on areas which have already been located 
so as to secure consolidation and more efficient adminis- 
tration, and with the further object of extending the 
policy to new units located particularly in States in which 
no purchase areas have as yet been established. The tota’ 
area of hardwood and spruce lands in the mountains of 
the Eastern States which is unsuited for agricultural 
purposes and which should be maintained in productive 
forests is in excess of 30,000,000 acres. 





A TREE GAME 


Which tree a kissing game could play?—Tulip 
And which its father’s name could say?—Paw-Paw. 
Which shall we wear to keep us warm?—Fir. 

And which do ships prefer in storm?—Bay. 

Which shows what lovelorn maidens do?—Pine. 
And in your hand which carry you?—Palm. 


And which is it that the fruit men fear 
Which makes a call each seventeenth year ?—Locust. 


And from their pipes men shake which tree?—Ash. 
Which tree does a bad boy hate to see?—Birch. 
Which like a man bright, dapper, neat?—Spruce. 
Which is a girl both young and sweet ?—Peach. 


And on which do the children play 
With pail and shovel all the day?—Beech. 


And to which tree shall we now turn 
For goods to wear and stuff to burn?—Cottonwood. 


And now divide you one tree more 
You’ve part of a dress and part of a door?—Hemlock. 


Which tree is never seen alone ?—Pear. 
And which in church doth office hold ?—Elder. 
And which isi a town in Ireland old ?—Cork. 


For this one do not look so far 
Which tells what charming people are?—Poplar. 


The carpenter doth use which tree 
To make his wall as straight as can be?—Plum. 


And to which tree do urchins call 
To show you shouldn’t have looked at all?—Rubber. 


Which tree on calendars find you?—Date. 

Which is. a joke told times not few?—Chestnut. 

And on our feet we'll wear which tree?—Sandalwood. 
And which our hero’s crown shall be?—Laurel. 


Another tree toi find just try 
For fish and fuel for a fry?—Basswood. 
26. Now, last of all, what tree have we, 
The: first an animal faithful indeed, 
-+,¢ The second our country’s industrial need ?—Dogwood. 
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HOW LONG DOES IT TAKE A TREE 
TO DECAY? 


HE accompanying photograph taken just outside he 

city of Vancouver, Canada, throws some interes: ng 
light upon the subject. The log which is down benx th 
the roots of the big stump is of fir, a comparatively - sft 
wood. The stump, the roots of which cover it, is of 
cedar. The cedar tree of which this stump was onc a 
part had a diameter of more than three feet, as e en 














EVIDENCE OF THE LASTING QUALITIES OF FIR 


Though dead ‘and down for over seven decades this old fir log has not 
even begun to soften. 


now, after being partly eaten away by fire, the stump is 
twenty-six inches across, indicated by the outstretched 
arm of the man measuring twenty-six inches from arm- 
pit to fingertips. To reach such dimension the cedar 
must have been at least seventy-five years in growing, in 
the estimation of a man who has given his attention to 
such matters. 

This fact throws an interesting light on the question 
of how long it takes a fallen tree to decay. As may be 
seen from the position of the two immense roots of the 
cedar, the fir log must have fallen when the cedar was a 
seedling. Very possibly the fir may have been down 
before the cedar ever started to grow. As the little cedar 
sapling grew taller its roots were forced to encircle the 
log as seen. Though the fir log has been down at least 
seventy-five years, its wood is still hard with the excep- 
tion of an inch on the outer surface. This slow decay 
of even so soft a wood as fir in a country like British 
Columbia, where in winter frost often follows weeks of 
rain, and where the summers are hot and dry, a combina 
tion of climatic conditions greatly furthering decay, gives 
some idea of the immense length of time which harder 
woods will last, for the fir, though down at least seventy 
five years, has not even begun to soften. 
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TALL the American walnut be adopted as our 
Several such inquiries have been 
received by AMERICAN Forestry recently. Certain- 


national tree? 


ly it has many claims to 
ste! recognition. But so 
ha.ec others, their admirers 
wi! say. What do the lovers 
of walnut claim for it? 

ne writer says: 

There is probably no 
tree better known in the 
Unted States than the 
walnut tree and certainly 
the record of the wood is 
one of which we are all 
proud. The suggestion | 
would like to make is that 
the American walnut be 
adopted as our national 
tree. England has her oak, 
Canada her maple, Italy her 
olives, Germany her linden, 
Japan her cryptomeria, why 
not America her walnut? 
Walnut as a tree awakes 
fond memories in the heart 
of nearly every native born 
American. The tree grows 
naturally in the region oc- 
cupied by four-fifths of the 
people of the United States 
and has been planted and 
grown successfully in every 
State in the Union. 

“The wood itself is in- 
ferior to none of the 
world’s best cabinet woods 
and in fact is superior in 
most respects. Its beauty 
of color and figure to- 
gether with its well-nigh 
perfect physical character- 
istics qualify it as the lead- 
ing candidate as our na- 
tional representative among 
the forest products of the 


‘It is quite true that 
walnut is not as plentiful 
as some of the other woods, 
but this is a point in its 
favor. There were not many 
Theodore Roosevelts but 
we are glad to think of him 
as a representative Ameri- 
cin. Walnut is good enough 
tc be a_ representative 


American. 





THE WALNUT—OUR NATIONAL TREE ? 


There is apparently enough walnut in the 
country to give us a sustained cut of some 50 mil- 
lion feet a year, and this will cover our needs in this 





THIS GIANT WALNUT STANDS IN THE CITY PARK AT PIQUA, 


OHIO, AND IS 12 FEET IN CIRCUMFERENCE, 
THREE FEET FROM THE GROUND 


cuts used in this article—Epi1rTor.) 


MEASURED 





cabinet wood. If the tree 
is planted and young 
growth protected there is 
no reason why we should 
not always have plenty of 
walnut. In times of peace 
it gives us a wood for the 
best and most artistic fur- 
niture, in war it gives us 
the one reliable wood for 
gunstocks and_ airplane 
propellers. The tree itself 
gives shade but does not 
kill the grass beneath, thus 
leaving a lawn or pasture. 
The wood is superior for 
farm use, is a good fuel 
and is durable as posts. The 
nuts are marketable at 
good prices when produced 
in excess of local éonsump- 
tion. When the trees are 
mature they are marketable 
at better prices than can 
be obtained for any stump- 
age anywhere in the world. 
Mahogany stumpage sells 
at from 50 cents to $5.00 
per 1,000 board feet. 

“IT wonder how many 
memorial trees planted in 
honor of soldiers were 
walnuts. If you can think 
of a better tree than walnut 
as our national tree, please 
tell me what it is and 
I promise never to mention 
it to anyone.” 

All of this is a first-class 
argument in favor of the 
walnut. Evidently forestry 
departments of several 
States believe in it too, for 
recently in Ohio, the Agri- 
cultural Experiment Sta- 
tion published a pamphlet 
by Edmund Secrest, of the 
Forestry Section, on the 
cultivation of these trees, 
attention being called to the 
great value of the lumber in 
many industries and its use 
in the Great War for air- 


‘ERICAN Forestry makes grateful acknowledgment to the American Walnut Manufacturers Association for much of the material and many of the 
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AMERICAN WALNUT LOGS, HEWN OCTAGONAL FOR EXPORT. MANY LOGS LEFT AMERICA 
BEFORE THE WAR IN THIS FORM. SINCE THE WAR THERE HAVE BEEN BUT FEW SUCH 


LOGS SHIPPED TO EUROPE 


planes and gun stocks, for which no other substitute 
could be found in sufficient quantities. Mr. Secrest says 
that with proper care trees may be grown from seed or 
transplanting of small trees to a state of maturity where 
the wood will be of as great value as that of the original 
forest. 

In Pennsylvania the State Forestry Department has 
undertaken extensive seed planting in an effort tc re- 
store the black walnut. One hundred fifty bushels of 
seed have been planted in especially prepared ground at 
Mont Alto and should produce 100,000 seedlings for 
next spring. Many requests have been received from 
owners of woodland who desire to start groves of 
the trees. 

Walnut which had been originally specially selected 
for the manufacture of gun stocks for the use 
of the Allied Armies has been used to make what is 
probably the most beautiful interior of a religious struc- 
ture in the country, that of one of the Methodist Churches 
in Kansas City, Missouri. The entire interior—trim, 
furniture and pews—is of black walnut, even the paneling 
about the side walls and pipe organ being worked from 
a single walnut log, a specimen of the kind for which 
experts are always on the lookout but seldom if ever are 
fortunate enough to find. 

The beauty and grain of the wood conduces to harmony 
and richness of tone, the soft colors of the walnut being 
so fitted and blended that they produce the effect of a 
great painting, where the qualities of simplicity and 
depth predominate. 

The family name for walnut is derived from “Jovis 
Glans,” or nut of Jupiter. In ancient times, walnut was 
called “Regia,” or royal, and “Juglans Regia” is the 
name of the European walnut. This species is spread 
over Europe and has been planted in California. The 
white “English walnuts” of commerce are of this species, 
as is also the cabinet wood known as “Circassian walnut.” 
The Circassian walnut wood of commerce comes from 


near the Black Sea, where the 
trees grow under very un- 
favorabie conditions, their 
struggle for life producing 
the weird, twisted, streaked 
wood which was once so 
popular as a cabinet wood. 
European authorities and 
craftsmen have long been 
partial to American walnut, 
agreeing in its superior color, 
figure, strength and texture to 
the wonderful walnut grown 
in Italy, France and Spain. 
American walnut (or black 
walnut, as it is often called) 
ranges from Massachusetts 
and South Ontario west 
through the southern half of 
the Lake States to Middle 
Nebraska and Kansas, to Cen- 
tral Texas and Northern Florida. American walnut was 
called “Dent-soo-kwa-no-ne” by the Indians of New 














A PLANTED GROVE OF AMERICAN WALNUT TREES ALREADY 
PRODUCING AN ABUNDANT CROP OF NUTS. NOTICE THAT 
EVEN A HEAVY STAND OF WALNUT TREES DOES NOT KILL 
OUT THE GRASS 
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FRENCH FIFTEENTH CENTURY DOORS OF CARVED WALNUT, ILLUSTRAT- 


lions of trees scattered over the farming sections 
of the country. 

A practice grew up of collecting logs at a 
convenient shipping point from the surround- 
ing country. Trees would get old and die, be 
struck by lightning, or the owner be in need of 
ready cash; so walnut trees could always be 
bought. Since 1900 this practice has increased, 
until today the greater part of the walnut pro- 
duced is picked up, a tree here and a tree there, 
and shipped to the mills. During the war it was 
this system which made it possible to supply the 
United States and Allied Governments with the 
countless millions of feet for gunstocks and air- 
plane propellers. 

The results were a revelation even to the ex- 
perienced walnut men and to forestry experts. 
It was discovered that a steady walnut produc- 
tion could be maintained almost indefinitely, the 
demands of the war scarcely scratching this 
source of supply. 

The forests formerly contained some magnifi- 
cent specimens of this splendid tree. Even 
within the last few years specimens have been 


[NG THE WIDE RECOGNITION OF THE VIRTUES OF WALNUT EVEN AT cyt measuring five and six feet in diameter. 


THIS EARLY DATE 


York; the value of its wood was early recognized and 
used by the settlers for rails, buildings, furniture and 
rifle stocks. 

It was cut out far in advance of other timber, but 
up to 1850 it was fairly abundant. From 1850 to 1875 
it was widely used and much of the best timber was 
cut in the then accessible regions. From 1875 to 190 
the production of walnut dropped slowly from _ 
125,000,000 feet a year to about 50,000,000 feet | 
yearly. 

Since 1900 the annual figure has remained 
about 50,000,000 feet, until the Great War, 
which brought out an average of nearly 100,000,- 
ooo feet per year between 1914 and 1918. To 
be sure, American consumption of walnut drop- 
ped steadily from 1875 to 1900, but the foreign 
market for walnut increased correspondingly. 

Walnut has found its principal foreign markets 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, Holland, Spain and 
Italy—England and Germany being heretofore 
the principal markets. For twenty years prior 
to the outbreak of the World War, Germany 
had been importing walnut logs from this coun- 
try for veneer, but it is now a well-known fact 
that at least a great part of this material was 
manufactured into a reserve store of gunstocks. 

Some twenty years ago the logging of the wal- 
nut became different from that of other woods. 

This tree had always been a favorite and had 


Many years ago there was standing in Floyd 
County, West Virginia, a tree seven feet in diameter, 
while in Letcher County there was a rather short bodied 
walnut nearly nine feet in diameter. A great many 
trees averaging from four to six feet on the stump came 
down the Big Sandy River to move on the Ohio and 
were exported during the period between 1870 and 1890. 
The average forest growth, however, was from twelve 
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EARLY AMERICAN HOMEMADE WRITING DESK OF WALNUT. THIS PIECE 


been preserved and planted all over the coun- WAS PROBABLY WROUGHT BY THE GRANDFATHER OF THE FAMILY AND 
mee : “11 : SO VENERATED AND APPRECIATED AS A REAL HEIRLOOM BY THE 
try. As a result, there were millions and mil- YOUNGER GENERATION 
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to thirty-six inches in diameter. Many of the old trees 
were sixty feet or more to the first limb. 

As with all trees, the stem or trunk of the walnut 
tree is usually the most valuable. Generally, the trunks 
of walnut trees are straight-grained and show but a small 
amount of figure. 

In the average tree the only place where a decided 
figure is found is in the stump. Most every stump 
shows a wavy grain at a point where the roots begin 
to spread out from the base of the tree. It is therefore 
a fact that most of the 
figured walnut used 
comes from the stumps, 
though it is doubtful 
wisether n.ore than one 
stump in a hundred is 
suitable for this pur- 
pose. 

Such stumps are 
carefully dug from the 
ground and transported 
to the mills where they 
are trimmed and quar- 
tered. These quarters 
are then placed upon 
veneer machines where 
they are cut in such a 
manner as to take ad- 
vantage of the peculiar 
grain of the wood. 

Another form of fig- 
ured walnut is to be 
found in what is com- 
monly known as a 
burl. These burls are 
huge growths which 
may be found at any 
point on the trunk of 
the tree, but more com- 
monly at the roots. 
They often weigh from 
500 to 2,000 pounds, 
and are prepared and 
cut in a manner very 
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this haphazard care, however, enough importance is nt 
attached to the encouragement and planting of th's 
grand tree. No farm should be without its clump 
row of walnuts, and the life of no child -is comp! 
without having gone “walnutting” after the first he: 
frost in the autumn. 

The story of the use of walnut for furniture is 
tensely interesting. 

The earliest recorded use of walnut was in Ninevch 
and in King Solomon’s time when ebony, teak and Inc an 

walnut were used. 


| There is in the EB: it- 

' ish Museum the re- 
mains of the olcest 
piece of furniture in 
the world. It is the 
throne of the mighty 
Queen Hatshepsu who 
ruled Egypt in the far- 
off days of the eigh- 
teenth dynasty. ‘I his 
chair has legs carved 
to represent bulls and 
a cobra wrapped around 
each leg. The British 
Museum also has turn- 
ed chairs and _ stools 
made about 1500 B. « 
which show that the 
artisans of  anciciit 
Egypt well understood 
turning, veneering and 
inlaying. 

The Romans, during 
the time of the Empire, 
used walnut probably 
in considerable amounts 
as a veneer over cedar. 
Veneers were cut, not 
for the purpose ot 
economy, but because 
by this means the most 

F | beautifully marked or 
Ey 4 figured specimens of 





similar to that in which 
stumps are handled, 
but only an occasional 
specimen furnishes sound wood. A very notable example 
of a burl was to be found at Mount Vernon a few years 
ago on a large walnut tree growing at the side of Wash- 
ington’s grave. This particular burl, however, had been 
used as a bees’ nest for many years, which made it 
worthless. 

The regard in which walnut is held is shown by the 
care given the walnut trees that come up wherever a 
seed gets.a chance to grow. Walnut reproduction has 


been protected more than that of any other American 
tree, and as a result there are millions of trees growing 
up which will some day produce good timber. With all 


HUGHES SAMBIN STYLE WALNUT CABINET. FRENCH, CIRCA 1550. METRO- 
POLITAN MUSEUM OF ART, NEW YORK 


the wood could be ap- 
plied and a much rich- 
er and more decorative 
effect could be produced. It is only by the use of veneer 
that the wonderful figure in walnut grain can be justly 
shown. It is of importance, however, to the buyer of 
furniture, that walnut veneer for beauty should be used 
only with solid walnut for true value as a basis, because 
that is the only way to be sure of getting real walnut 
furniture. 

This is of enough importance to justify a definite 
guarantee from maker and seller that the veneer by its 
beauty does not mask an inferior and less valuable base 
wood, but that the buyer may be assured of securing the 
utmost and rightful value which can come only from 
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solid walnut—with or 
without veneers. 

Walnut was much 
used in Venice, which 
was then the center of 
art, where it was 
carved into all kinds 
of furniture and used 
as a ground-work for 
veneers. In Milan, 
the Italian brown 
walnut was used for 
certosina work, in- 
laying with bone and 
ivory. In the Victoria 
and Albert Museum 
is a Florentine fold- 
ing chair of walnut 
made in 1520. The 
furniture styles of the 
Italian Renaissance 
form the _ starting 
point and source of 
inspiration for all suc- 
ceeding styles. The period of the Renaissance marked 
a great revival of learning, a general emergence from 
the dark ages. It was European in scope, but had its 
beginning and highest development in Italy. The classic 
spirit, which effected so great a change in architecture, 
was further exemplified in the form and ornamentation 
of furniture. Carved woodwork became the vogue in 
interiors and furniture styles followed this lead. 

The interior woodwork of this period was noteworthy. 
Italian walnut was much used, carved and pannelled. 
The cabinet became the most important piece. The chairs 
were mostly huge, stately with carved perpendicular 
backs, flat square seats and arms, with no thought of 
comfort. 

Gothic details of carving persisted until the sixteenth 
century. The lives of Saints as motifs went out of style 
and pagan elements crept in. Handsome chests 
of solid walnut, cabinets, tables and chairs were 
made, though styles were palatial rather than 
domestic. Artists and cabinetmakers came from 
other countries and the spirit and styles of 
Italian Renaissance swept across the continent. 

Some_ Renaissance furniture was richly inlaid 
Fine Intarsia 





EXAMPLE OF FRENCH SIXTEENTH 
CENTURY CARVING IN WALNUT. A 
DETAIL OF A MOST ELABORATE 
WALNUT CABINET* 


with ivory ana bone into walnut. 
work on walnut, copies of marble mosaic, geo- 
metric, floral’ and pictorial patterns became 
common. 

Cerule or Savonarola chairs on the Roman 
Model X were often made of carved Italian wal- 
nut, and these are quite usable today. Savonarola 
chairs, mirrors, occasional tables, cabinets or 
chests are about the only types of true Italian 
Renaissance furniture which would be suitable 
for modern homes. The records show that these 


master Empire builders, the Romans, introduced 
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walnut trees into England, but that walnut was not in- 
troduced in quantity until 1565 A. D. These sixteenth 
century trees were allowed to grow in their majesty and 
beauty for nearly a hundred years, and not until the later 
days of Queen Elizabeth were they cut and used in any 
quantity. The earliest examples of furniture now. in 
existence from the early middle ages in Europe are 
coffers. The wooden coffers, which gradually became a 
receptacle in which smaller boxes could be stored, is the 
forerunner of the cupboard, and there are authentic 
specimens of these early coffers made of walnut in a 
few private collections and museums. Walnut chests 
of the fifteenth century are to be found in the Victoria 
and Albert Museum. The sideboard was first, literally, 
a board fixed against the wall, gradually developing by 
the addition of props or legs in front, then in the 
back, then a double shelf later enclosed, into an independ- 
ent piece of furniture. 

Authentic walnut furniture of the Tudor period still 
exists in England. By the time of Charles II, walnut 
was the principal furniture wood, although, during the 
Jacobean or Restoration days, its use, due to its superi- 
ority in fine, smooth grain was steadily increasing. 

The fierce fanatic zeal of the Cromwellian period 
caused the destruction of most of the now priceless treas- 
ures in furniture, and the succeeding years saw great 
quantities of furniture made to replace this destruction. 

During the reign of William and Mary there began 
what has been termed the “Age of Walnut.” These 
monarchs brought to England walnut furniture in the 
Dutch and Flemish styles, of which some fine examples 
are to be found today in Hampton Court. There is in 
particular a set of ten walnut chairs with cabriole legs, 
feet carved as hoofs, and carved stretchers. Old English 
lacquer work very often had walnut as a base due to the 
unchangeableness of the wood. The Dutch influence is 
shown in all the furniture made at this time, and walnut 
chairs made during the Queen Anne period are said to 
be the first in which the human anatomy and real com- 
fort were given any consideration. After the period 





SIXTEENTH CENTURY FRENCH CARVED WALNUT TABLE. METROPOLITAN 
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of the purer 
forms of the first 
Renaissance the 
best time for 
carved woodwork 
and_ decorative 
furniture in the 
Netherlands was 
probably the sev- 
enteenth century, 
when Flemish de- 
signers and crafts- 
men had ceased 
to copy Italian 
patterns and es- 
tablished the style 
we recognize as 
Flemish Renais- 
sance. 
Theseventeenth 


century also gave 


ENGLISH SEVENTEENTH CENTURY ALL- 
WOOD WALNUT WAINSCOT ARMCHAIR the best examples 
of English work, 


marked by increased refinement of design, soundness of 
construction and thorough workmanship made possible 
by the use of walnut. 

At this time cozy or grandfather’s chairs were 
made of walnut, and with sumptuous upholstery, 
marked the introduction of real comfort into the 
design and construction of furniture. This period 
marked the evolution of the winged sleeping 
chair and the love chair or settee. 

The use of walnut contributed largely to the 
wonderful development of marquetry or inlay 
work in England, France and Italy, as the rare 
fidelity and trueness of walnut under all condi- 
tions permitted the exact cutting necessary to 
perfect inlay work. 

Walnut was much used in the manufacture of | 
pianos in Queen Anne’s time, and not only the 
case but the keys were made of walnut. 

What is known as the decorative Queen Anne | 
period marked the advancement of cabinet work | 
in its finest expression of skill through elaborate »~ 
carving and embellishment. This progress was 
also possible through the superiority of walnut 
for cabinet uses. 

The period of Queen Anne marked the de- 
velopment of a real English style of furniture 
on Dutch lines. The beginning of Queen Anne, 
about 1700, divides ancient from modern furni- 
ture. Then curves came in as a feature of 
design and with them the cabriole leg, and no 
underbracing. Attention turned to form rather 
than ornament. The common folks then had 
Windsors, straight slat backs, and banister back 
chairs. Walnut was used extensively. 
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on footed furniture. English styles then passed throuzh 
periods of French Rococo, Louis XV, Chinese and Gotiiic 
elements, until classic and Louis XVI features predomi- 
nated. Chippendale contributed largely to the modifica- 
tion and improvement of the Queen Anne styles. Con- 
siderable quantities of figured walnut came into the 
market during the Georgian period and much of this 
was veneered, producing very pleasing effects. 

There are some notable examples of fine carved wal- 
nut tables in private collections in England, and a very 
few in America, which mark the great popularity of this 
type of furniture in the decade 1720 to 1730. Walnut 
was used in the old grandfather’s clocks in the period 
from 1720 to 1735. There is a fine old burl walnut clock 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

Dean Swift, that eccentric whose caustic wit and 
literary brilliancy made a page of England’s history, was 
the possessor of a solid walnut writing cabinet of great 
beauty. 

It was at this time that the artistic genius or wt 
Brothers Adam, of Chippendale, Heppelwhite and 
Sheraton found expression in several styles which are 
identified by the names of their originators. 

The chief distinction between previous styles and the 
work of these masters lay in refinement of design and 
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In the Georgian period, ball and claw foot “eeu 


legs superseded the round Dutch foot designs sypicay ENGLISH SEVENTEENTH CENTURY TURNED WALNUT ARMCHAIR 
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WALNUT ARMCHAIR OF ENGLISH MAKE, SEVENTEENTH 


(PERIOD OF CHARLES II) 


CENTURY 
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walnut. This is also true of the delicate models 
of Sheraton, who was a designer and publisher 
of engravings rather than a furniture maker. 
Possibly this explains his development of beauty 
along lines of form and proportion rather than 
by accentuated oddity and intricate carving. 

In these facts we have an unusual evidence of 
the basic superiority of walnut as a cabinet wood. 
All through the centuries it has been the truest 
medium of expression for what successive per- 
iods have deemed most beautiful and worthy in 
furniture design. From the massiveness of 
Flemish, the elegance of Italian and French, and 
the balanced beauty of eighteenth century Eng- 
lish, walnut by its inherent vualities has been 
the one cabinet wood that fulfiled all demands. 

The Victorian Age developed no really new 
styles in furniture. It was generally of plain, 
indiscriminate style with sombre upholstery on 
mahogany wood which was inartistic in coloring 
and crude in form and finish. 

A revival of art came later and with it a revival 
of the classic styles in furniture, principally 
through those old pieces made of walnut which 
throughout the years had shown no deteriora- 
tion in physical qualities and had, with age, 
grown more beautiful in color. 

The very earliest American furniture was that 
brought from England, Holland, France or 


consistency of line. Their furniture was smaller— truly Spain, and was of course of the style and wood prevail- 


refined in size and proportion—the backs and legs of 


chairs were harmonious in design, and beauty 
was expressed in form rather than by bulk. 

Thomas Chippendale began his career as a 
maker of walnut furniture and developed the 
reputation of choosing only the best material for 
his work. The famous Kateshill walnut chair 
was made by Chippendale. He also used walnut 
in his beautiful mantel clocks. 

Robert Adam was an architect who designed 
furniture to harmonize with architecture or in- 
terior decorations, and his furniture was largely 
made to meet special requirements, although so 
distinctive was his style, modeling along the 
general lines of the Louis XVI styles, that his 
impress has been the inspiration for generations 
of later designers. Some of his finest work 
was done in walnut. 

Heppelwhite established a wide reputation as 
a furniture designer and builder. It might be said 
that his work marks the transition from Chip- 
pendale to the classics of Adam and Sheraton. 
He particularly reduced the size of pieces and 
introduced the more feminine lines of grace and 
beauty. It is an interesting historical fact that 
the famous sideboards commonly attributed to 
Heppelwhite were really designed by Shearer. 
The finest of Heppelwhite designs are best re- 
produced in dark, straight grain, unfigured 


EXCELLENTLY 


ing in these respective countries at the time. This 





PROPORTIONED WALNUT CHAIR WITH VELVET UP- 
HOLSTERY. STYLE, WILLIAM AND MARY, 1689-1702 
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accounts for the fact 
that many of the old 
pieces were made in 
walnut. Trinity Col- 
lege has a richly carv- 
ed walnut chair of the 
Italian style of 1640. 
Other interesting 
pieces linked with 
Colonial days have 
been mentioned. 
Furniture made of 
Virginia walnut found 
its way as far as New 
England (a long dis- 
tance in those days), 
and furniture made of 
this wood was pro- 
duced by manufactur- 
ers in Philadelphia in 
the Revolutionary days, 
their work being re- 


sponsible for many excellent pieces. 
rocking chairs, that distinctively 


were made of black 
walnut. What we 
know as the “bureau” 
is an American pro- 
duction dating about 
1727 and the name 
was originally spelled 
“buerow.” 

It is an interesting 
fact that in the early 
days of our republic, 
we produced a master 
craftsman, Duncan 
Phyfe, of New York, 
whose work bore im- 
press of genius that 
ranks him with the 
widely heralded de- 
signers of the Georg- 
ian Age. 

By 1750, the cabinet- 
makers of Philadelphia 
had surpassed those of 
England in design, 
workmanship and qual- 
ity of stock used. 

They had a decided 
advantage in their 
choice of materials, as 
indicated by the fol- 
lowing quotation from 
Moore’s Old Furniture 
Book: “The material 
used for nearly all Wil- 
liam and Mary and 
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WALNUT STUMPS FOR THE MANUFACTURE OF BEAUTIFUL 
FIGURED VENEER 


Some of the earliest 
American invention, 


wore 


Queen Anne pieces of 
native make (and most 
of them were the work 
of local joiners) was 
a singularly beautiful 
black walnut of deep, 
rich color that lent rare 
distinction to any arti- 
cle for which it was 
employed.” 

Walnut is indelibly 
written into early 
Colonial history. In 
1633 Governor Wins- 
low presided over his 
councils in Pilgrim 
Hall at Plymouth with 
the aid of a walnut 
table. 

As a mark of es- 
pecial regard, Mrs. 
Washington, the mother 


of George, “father of his country,” selected a fine walnut 
writing table for a bequest to her granddaughter, Betty 


eee ones 
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FRENCH LATE SIXTEENTH _CEN- 
TURY WALNUT PANEL 400 YEARS 
OLD AND AS SOUND AS WHEN 
MADE 


FLORENTINE STYLE WALNUT 
PORTFOLIO CARVED BY FRULLINI, 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 


WE ve 


ITALIAN NINETEENTH CENTURY 


CARVED 


FRULLINI 


WALNUT SCREEN BY 


ITALIAN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
TABLE OF WALNUT BY FRULLINI. 
FLORENTINE STYLE 


Carter. 

Madam _ Steenwych 
(noted for her sup- 
pers) had a fine cup- 
board of walnut, and 
Nicholas Van Rensse- 
laer had a walnut chest. 

In 1705, an inven- 
tory shows “fine chest 
of drawers of walnut 
wood.” 

Governor Burnet of 
New York and Massa- 
chusetts, 1729, had 
leather-bottom walnut 
chairs. 

The inventory of 
Peter Faneuil of Bos- 
ton in 1742 shows that 
he owned twelve wal- 
nut frame, leather-bot- 
tom chairs. 

Rev. Theophilus 
Pickering of Salem in 
1724 made good furni- 
ture of walnut, which 
was the wood he most 
used. 

Windsor chairs were 
advertised in 1768 by 
William Gautier of 
New York. 

The choicest of old 
Dutch chests or “Kas” 
were made of walnut 
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es of Re i ges 259 SNe? iho f ; ions te n ye allow a recovery of this temporary overcut. Just 
most hit ee 3 2 A s how much of a slump will actually occur is hard 

work ~ ae ee. > a Bee to forecast. Our domestic markets normally 
was . jie ee Ad SP ag Mum absorb only about half of the total cut or about 

utiful — ot Ps ie ties See 25 million feet, and how fast our foreign trade 

deep, : al _- he wee certs a,» Ae Mmmm recovers is especially problematical. 

t rare ee : oS wee It appears that we can carry on a nice little 


arti- <i a = — a 6business of 50 million feet a year indefinitely—if 
was a, | w. ORR. Thay 5 : aoe we have that thing seldom found outside of text 
ry 7 : books—‘normal gradation of age classes.” 
elibly a et eee PS “tae * ; If getting at the amount of merchantable wal- 
early aa ee a ae ee nut in the country is largely a guess, the determi- 
In es 4 Me Ste A MO ie TP eg nation of the immature growth is something still 
Nins- pe S Ye. a : 7 ; worse. Opinion, in the West at least, is very 
T his a — aS “4 3 , much agreed, however, that we have plenty of 
Igrim i -* i ae aN young walnut down to six inches D. b. h. and 
with 5 Phy SRT. Ree pe a , then practically nothing at all. The sudden lack 
ain Ee bas . all ang of reproduction is very noticeable everywhere, 
; and is rather hard to account for or even to 
believe in at first. It seems due to a number of 
factors incident to settlement of the country and 


se: intensive agricultural use. Most woodland is 
Betty grazed by cattle that destroy the young trees of 
all kinds and by pigs that eat the walnuts before 
wvch they have been long off the trees. Barbed wire 
sup- fences have replaced the zigzag pole fences that 
cup- f ig ats ye : offered protection to all kinds of wild forest 
and hs : 3 fay, La. Se ais ™ growth, and cultivated lands and pastures come 
nsse- | Let 
hest. ANOTHER OF THE MANY BEAUTIFUL FIGURES 
nti OBTAINED IN MATCHED WALNUT VENEER 
chest exampled by the famous one belonging to the 
alnut Albany Historical Society, which is eight feet 
high and of unusual beauty. 
t of The following is an “ad” from the Weekly 
ae Mirrior in 1774—‘“To be sold at private sale—a 
had large black walnut cupboard with a set of Delft.” 
alnut Walnut furniture was commonly listed in the 
American claims for damages by British soldiers 
of ee é : 
Bos- In om Revolutionary War. 
sat ‘The question of our available supply and how 
mae long it is going to last is always one of the first 
ik, brought up in a walnut discussion,” writes F. S. 
Baker, of the United States Forest Service. 
or It is particularly interesting at the present 
—= time when what was popularly supposed to be 
wey a commercially extinct species has suddenly ap- 
hich peared to be so plentiful. To say just how much 
most we have in board feet is difficult but it is probably 
not far from one billion feet board measure. It 
were is a more meaning statement to say that we have 
3 by enough to assure a sustained annual cut of 50 
of million feet. This was claimed, before the war, 
by H. A. McCowan, an exceedingly well-posted 
old black walnut manufacturer. Of course the war 
<as” cut has eaten into the merchantable growing 


Unut stock very badly. On the other hand a slump in yf 
1 . . * +? oe ’ J 4 : 
the walnut market in the next few years will ‘A BEAUTIFUL, LUMINOUS PIECE OF WALNUT VENEER 
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close up to the woodlots on all sides even when 
they are not grazed. Originally the squirrels 
planted many nuts. Settlement has decreased 
their number and possibly their habits. As a 
result of all these factors there is little walnut 
reproduction. 

“The future of our walnut business, in the 
West at least, depends upon immediate artificial 
propagation of this species. It is not at all dif- 
ficult to start a walnut plantation and probably 
several hundred of them exist throughout the 
prairie states. The case of an Indiana farmer 
shows as well as anything the ease with which 
a stand may be secured. One fall after an 
exceptionally heavy seed year he drove his wagon 
down to the Wabash bottoms and shoveled it 
fuil of nuts and litter. Then going up to his 
fieia he spread the nuts from the tail of the 
cart on the frozen ground in the same way 
manure is spread. In the spring when the frost 
Was coming out of the ground and the soil was 
soit, he had his boys take wooden mallets and 
go out and pound into the soil every nut they 
could see. It is reported that he has an excel- 
lent young grove at the present time. 

“This would not be the method advocated in 
general, however. The best one seems to be the 
planting of sprouted nuts in the spring, as this 
gets around the rodent problem, much of the 


“FIDDLE-BACK” FIGURE OCCASIONALLY OCCURRING 
IN WALNUT 


failure to germinate properly and the uncertainty 
arising from delayed germination. 

“Getting the plantation started is the easiest 
thing about it. The fact that during the war 
not a stick of merchantable timber came from a 
plantation, as far as I can learn, although some 
of them are as old as go years, is sufficient evi- 
dence that something is wrong somewhere. By 
plantations I do not mean trees planted for orna- 
ment or in single rows for shade and windbreak 
purposes, as a very great number of such were 
cut, but plantations made in solid bodies for the 
primary purpose of supplying timber. 

“The first cause for this state of affairs is the 
unsuitability of the sites planted. Naturally the 
farmer has put his plantations where there were 
no trees, on the uplands, and walnut is less able 
than many associated hardwoods to stand such 
conditions and thrive. It is of primary impor- 
tance that the soil should be rich, well-drained, 
and moist. It is just such soils that are most 
valued for agriculture. Toward the East, where 
the rainfall is more plentiful, walnut becomes 
less exacting as to soil and in Tennessee, for 
instance, is seen growing excellently on rather 

Se "3 shallow rocky soils of limestone origin—not in 
poe ip ‘ “laine . any sense poor or infertile, however. The State 
MORE MATCHED WALNUT VENEER. THE VARIETY OBTAINABLE IS ENDLtss Of Indiana had an illuminating experience on its 
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State Forest Reserve. Two areas 
have been planted to walnut on rath- 
er poor soil underlaid at about four 
fect with an impervious shade. One 
plantation after 14 years shows an 
average height of 3 to 4 feet, while 
in the other, a rather better site, 
some trees are two inches in diame- 
ter at breast height after 13 years 
although many are only about four 
feet tall. This is in a region of good 
rainfall and not the prairie section 
of the State. Another plantation 
near South Bend is on the sandy soil 
characteristic of the region about the 
south end of Lake Michigan and 
gives no promise. 

“Second to the planting on un- 
suitable sites as an explanation of 
the poor development of plantations, 
is lack of care. The spacing is gen- 
erally too close to be maintained for 
many years and nearly every stand 
demands judicious thinning. Farm- 
ers are very unwilling to cut out 
any trees that show any sign of life 
in the first place, as it looks like just 
so much stuff of potential value 
thrown away. Second- 
ly, they look at thin- 
ning in a_ planta- 
tion as the mechani- 
cal removal of every 
other row or alternate 
trees without regard to 
condition or size. A 
thinning on the basis 
of crown classes is a 
new idea to them. It is 
imperative to the prop- 
er development of the 
stand, however. It real- 
ly seems to require 
rather trained judg- 
ment to tell what den- 
sity to maintain. If the 
stand gets too open the 
trees will become the 


A MAGNIFICENT WALNUT 


AND FIVE FEET THROUGH WHEN PLACED 
IN THE NATIONAL MUSEUM RECENTLY. 
THE TR ANTED BY WASHING- 
TON’S FATHER AND WAS PROBABLY ONE 
HUNDRED AND FIFTY YEARS OLD WHEN 
IT DIED IN 1916 


See 
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orchard type, if too close there 
will be an excessively low incre- 
ment. A close initial spacing and 
frequent thinnings probably will give 
rise to the best results in merchant- 
able timber, and a mixed stand is 
perhaps still better. I can see no 
likelihood of the average farmer 
managing either with any degree of 
success. 

“Since, therefore, it demands po- 
tentially agricultural soils and care- 
ful management to give any sort of 
decent return, walnut is scarcely 
adapted to management in solid 
stands by farmers for the financial 
return only. 

“But on the other hand there is 
a wide field for useful planting about 
the farm on bottomland strips un- 
suited to agriculture on account of 
odd-shaped corners, low 
permanent pastures, etc. In these 
places the trees may be planted 
singly, in groups, or rows, with gen- 
erally wide spacing, the idea being 
generally to improve the looks and 
condition of the farm, offer shelter 
for stock and made 
every unused corner 
produce something. 
Such plantations will 
not interfere with 
grazing to any extent 
or conflict with any 
more remunerative use 
of the land. The trees 
will never yield timber 
of high technical value, 
but although the height 
growth is__ inferior, 
diameter growth will 
be rapid and the tree 
will actually become a 
valuable merchantable 
article and an asset to 
the farm, and in the 
aggregate to the whole 
country.” 


flooding, 








ONE MAY BECOME A MEMBER OF THE 
AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


The subscribing membership fee of three dollars covers the cost of the magazine, “American 
Forestry,” which goes to all members every month. Send your application, with remittance 
to cover, to the American Forestry Association, 1410 H Street, Washington, D. C. 
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“HALL OF FAME” FOR TREES 








Several nominations, and much very interesting data, has 
been sent to the American Forestry Association by those 
who are anxious to see that the Liberty Tree gets a place 
in the ‘Hall of Fame. Mrs. H. W. Burgan has sent a most 
interesting account and the Peggy Stewart Tea Party 
Chapter Daughters of the American Revolution have marked 
the tree which is considered by many to be the oldest 


living thing in the eastern part of the country. 


The tree is on the campus of St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland. This giant tulip poplar was on that spot before 
Columbus discovered America, and the sturdy old tree 
has survived the storms and changes of nearly six hundred 
years, 

It stands a giant among the other trees of the campus. Its 
trunk measures twenty-seven feet six inches in circumfer- 
about two feet from the ground. At time the 


ence one 


was made under this poplar in 1652. In the shade of this 
tree, the citizens of Annapolis gathered frequently in 
Colonial And in 1824, Lafayette was entertained 
beneath its branches. It stands on the campus of a college 
founded in 1694, and named King William’s School. Jessie 
Croft Garrison finds many references to the tree in the 
old Maryland Gazette and informs us that the Daughters of 
the American Revolution placed this inscription on the tree: 


times. 


















































THE LIBERTY TREE AT ANNAPOLIS 


was very seriously threatened by decay. 
But the 
decay was arrested in a rather unusual manner. A number 
of boys thinking they would have some fun, exploded two 
pounds of powder in the dry rotting hollow of the tree. 
One might think that this explosion would have injured the 
tree but instead the fire following the explosion saved it 
by burning out the decaying portions of the tree. Ac- 
cording to a tradition, the treaty with the Susquehannocks 


life of this tree 
There was a very large hollow in its trunks. 


“This tablet placed upon the Liberty Tree by the Peggy 
Stewart Tea Party Chapter, Daughters of the American 
Revolution, of Annapolis, Maryland, October 19, 1907, to 
commemorate the first treaty made here with the Susque- 
hannocks in 1652, and that George Washington in 1791, and 
General Lafayette in 1824, visited St. John’s College. 
Through the munificence of James T. Woodward, of New 
York City, this tree, estimated to be over 600 years old, has 
been preserved from decay.” 
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“HALL OF FAME” FOR TREES 








The Whittier Elm is nominated for a place in the Hall of 
Fame by the Rev. L. M. Powers, of the Universalist Church 
of Our Father, in Washington, D. C. This famous elm is 
near the poet’s birthplace at Haverhill, Massachusetts. When 
the place was sold in order that the poet’s mother might live 
near the Quaker Church in Amesbury, the new owner pro- 











Photograph by Merryman 
THE BEAUTIFUL WHITTIER ELM 


posed to cut down the tree. An admirer of the poet then 
offered to pay a yearly rental for the place including the 
tree in order to save the elm. The place is now owned by 
the Whittier Association and the preservation of the beautiful 
old tree assured. 
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“HALL OF FAME” FOR TREES 


Uniquely named, this old giant ts known as the most 
famous tree on the Mississippi River. At any rate it ts the 
most widely known, according to J. D. Barnes, who nomi- 
nates it for a place in the Hall of Fame. Mr. Barnes 
played with “Willie” Cody and other boys beneath the 
tree seventy years ago. “Willie” afterwards became known 






































“THE GREEN TREE HOTEL” AT LE CLAIRE, IOWA 


to fame as “Buffalo Bill.’ The tree is known to all river 
men on the Mississippi because they called it a_ hotel. 
When waiting for a job on the river boats the men made 
it their headquarters, considering it a good enough hotel 
for anybody, so widespread were its branches and thick 
its foliage. 
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“HALL OF FAME” FOR TREES 








One of the most beautiful trees of America is a giant 
oak standing in City Park of New Orleans. This great tree, 
nominated by Miss Viola Overman, bears the name Mc- 
Donough—a name familiar to every citizen, and to every 
child of New Orleans, as well as Baltimore. 

In the long ago year of 1800, John McDonough went 
from Baltimore to New Orleans to live. He was young, 
handsome, gay, generous, and was soon the most popular 
man of the city. A love-affair. A disappointment. The 
girl (whose parents had forbidden the marriage) entered 














(Courtesy Clarence F. Low) 


a convent. The lover moved across the river and became a 
recluse to society. He turned his attention wholly to busi- 
ness. He was now known as McDonough the Miser. 
John McDonough died in 1850. Imagine the surprise of 
the folk of New Orleans when it was learned that this 
miserly, eccentric man had willed his vast estates jointly to 
the cities of New Orleans and Baltimore, stipulating that 
the funds were to be used for educational purposes and 
isking “as a small favor that the little children shall some- 
times come and plant a few flowers above my grave.” 
Thirty public school buildings have been erected in New 
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THE McDONOUGH OAK 


Orleans from the funds realized from the management of 
this estate. In each building is a marble bust of John 
McDonough. On a certain day each year appropriate exer- 
cises are held as a memoriam to this beloved bene- 
factor. 

The McDonough Oak is quite old but is still producing 
acorns and new growth each year. Measurements made a 
few years ago by Clarence F. Low, an authority on the 
trees of New Orleans, are: Spread of branches, one hun- 
dred and twenty-five feet; girth (four feet from ground), 
twenty-six feet. 

















GAME BIRDS AS PETS 


BY A. A. ALLEN, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
ASSISTANT PROFESSOR OF ORNITHOLOGY, CORNELL UNIVERSITY 


VERY year in this country several million hunters and he learned but little except how poorly he could 
start out in search of game birds. As often as_ shoot. But as the years have gone by and his respect for 
October reddens the hills and browns the marshes, _ wild life has increased, he has often allowed a wise old 

men in khaki appear with their guns and the annual pil- grouse to rise without firing and may even follow the 
grimage to the woods and the lake shore begins. The same bird for hours at a time from the mere enjoyment 
of watching it and studying its 
various moods and ways of 
meeting or avoiding his ap. 
proach. And finally he has be- 
gun to long for their company at 
other times than during the few 
hours in which he is hunting 
them. If he has a few acres of 
land about his home he likes to 
make it the home of game birds, 
and if he is fortunate enough to 
have a stream or a pond, he 
longs to see it dotted with his 
favorite waterfowl. 

Long association with them 
has made them seem like chil- 
dren to him and he enjoys their 
every mood. It is now not only 
their quest that fascinates him 
but their activities throughout 
the year. He loves to-sit on 


his porch and hear the grouse 
A CANVASBACK BEING FED BY HAND. THIS IS JUST ONE INDICATION OF THE igiay 
MANY PLEASURES TO BE HAD FROM RAISING WILD WATERFOWL ON ONE’S OWN POND drumming in the copse near by; 
THEY GRADUALLY LOSE ALMOST ENTIRELY THEIR INNATE FEAR OF MAN : : ' 
he enjoys watching the gorgeous 


whir of the grouse, the crackling of the pheasants, the cock pheasant strut across his lawn or the dainty bob- 
bleating of the snipe, and the whistling wings of the white lead her brood of-youngsters through his garden. vn 
waterfowl combine to hypnotize most red-blooded Ameri- The whistle of the duck’s wings as they circle over his self 
cans and lure them forth from — ; = ae and 
business and profession for a OTN RK = Ce ee TO INE ed | 
day or a week’s vacation in the i LON See Se : as CaaS Oe, = anc 
great out-doors. The tramp |b) eo W 3. 4 ee SSS GR 14 BS Be is 
through the woods fragrant with | ' ¥, me BE Lee Bs Z a | N) Brae se den 
witch hazel, the pull withthe | Ash oe APRS SO, ONS ORR? NEON 
oars through the marshes, the ot ™® Caen Ra vy j Bree ee 3 Ey + S OF ser 
simple living while roughing it, | Ag reat toes SR ek 5 RS DORRET Sx 2 ea hi 
and above all, the excitement of Ee, -* | eae : rash Set Fein ae Roe ° eee, ze a. ea em 
matching one’s wits against those | 2am Ye ee 3 S He Sy ee 8s, eS Be eT wild 
of the wild folk, furnish that . ae Ne 

form of recreation that gives waits. x peek é F + 
new life to the tired business |] eT re hes uk pee 
‘man and causes him to start : ae 
anew. Year after year the same 
man goes back to the same place 
and perhaps hunts the same 
birds, and each year his experi- 
ence grows richer, though he 
often brings back less game. His ing | 
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a ‘11 IT IS A DELIGHT TO SEE ONE’S OWN PHEASANTS STRUTTING WITH GREAT PRIDE ACROSS: 
spent entirely in the quest to kill ONE’S LAWN, AND THEY ARE QUITE EASY TO REAR IN SMALL NUMBERS. wing 
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GAME BIRDS AS PETS 


THESE BABY RUFFED GROUSE ARE PARTICULAR PETS OF 
THE FAMILY, AND THEY CRAVE HUMAN COMPANIONSHIP. 
pond is music to his ears and he never tires of watching 
their courting performances as they float about on its 
surface. Even if his grounds are limited to a city yard, 
he may yet enjoy the presence of a pair of dainty teal 
or of the elegant wood ducks. 
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far corner of the enclosure as though they would like to 
start housekeeping of their own, and one never tires of 
watching the canvasbacks and redheads and scaup ducks 
diving for the grain in deep water. There is a low cliff 
at one side of the pond, where the pheebes nest, with a 
stone wall along the top where one can sit and look 
down into the water and follow the movements of the 
ducks as they. nose along the bottom. Their wings are 
held close against their sides while their great paddle- 
like feet churn up the water behind them and their 
bodies seem coated with a silver plating of air bubbles. 
Not the least of the pleasure which one derives from 
these waterfowl pets is the tameness which they develop. 
They swim toward any one approaching the pond and 
follow him around, and some will even eat from his hand. 
Of course the majority have the feathers of one wing 
clipped so that they cannot fly, though in the late sum- 
mer when they have renewed their quills they often 
rise from the pond and circle over the trees. Indeed 
it has always been our custom to let them fly until the 
approach of the hunting season makes it advisable to 
curtail their freedom for their own sakes as well as for 
ours. Last fall, however, one little green-winged teal 
was not clipped until after the hunting season had been 
in full swing for over a month. Each morning and eve- 
ning it rose from the pond and circled over the house 
directing its flight toward Cayuga Lake or the Inlet 
Valley abounding with hunters. Each time we held 
our breath until we again saw its dark form silhouetted 
against the sky and watched it arch its wings and drop 
like a leaf over the adjacent trees down once more to 
the little pond which it recognized as its home. 

There is a snow goose that stands like a marble statue 








During the past few years it 
has been the writer’s good for- 
tune to be able to surround him- 
self with a variety of game birds 
and though his grounds are limit- 
ed to about four acres of rough 
land, a large part of which is 
occupied by the house and gar- 
den, he is able to enjoy the wild 
life of the woods and the 
marshes from his windows. On 
a little pond made by damming 
a small stream, seven species of 
wild ducks float about uncon- 
cernedly or occasionally disport 
themselves diving or showing 
off their plumage to the more 
demure females. A pair of ma!- 
lards busy themselves along the 
shore with a brood of twelve 
youngsters; a pair of wood 
ducks go in and out of a nest- 
ing box built for them above the 
water, and a pair of green- 
winged teal are nosing about a 








THIS GROUSE, REARED BY THE WRITER, LOVED TO PLAY, DEMANDED HUMAN ATTENTION, 
ND SHOWED UNUSUAL INTELLIGENCE, 
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PHEASANTS ARE WILD, UNTAMABLE BIRDS FROM THE TIME 
THEY ARE HATCHED. COMPARE THE APPEARANCE OF THIS 
BIRD WITH THE YOUNG GROUSE. 


at one side of the pond until the drake mallard notices 
his proximity to the mallard duck. The mallard has a 
pugnacious disposition and lowering his head he starts 
toward the goose, of whose timidity he has already 
learned. The goose has longer legs than the mallard 
and can run faster, but the mallard can help himself 
along by flapping his wings. A comical race ensues, the 
goose, with his head thrown back and his chest up, 
strides up the bank with his wings held close to his 
body. A few feet behind 
him, with his head lowered 
close to the ground and his 
wings desperately fanning 
the air, comes the mallard 
drake. Across the yard 
they go and up the hill 
through the vineyard where 
the mallard soon finds him- 
self handicapped and ceases 
pursuit to stand guard on 
the path and not allow the 
goose to return. The snow 
goose is a gentle bird com- 
pared with the Canada geese 
and makes a better pet for 
when the Canada geese be- 
gin to nest the old gander is 
almost dangerous to have 
around, so fierce does he be- 
come. One needs to arm 
himself with a club when he 
approaches them to hold him 
off or he may suffer from 
numerous bruises inflicted 
by the bony knobs that are 
borne on the bird’s wings. 
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the effect of a rather severe drubbing for a week aiter, 
They are interesting birds, however, especially when 
they are nesting, for the gander is a most devoted 1 ate, 
All day long he stands guard by the nest while the 
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THIS IS A BABY GROUSE. RUFFED GROUSE MAKE GENTLE 
PETS FROM THE VERY START. THIS LITTLE CHAP IS BUT 
TWO DAYS OLD. 


goose incubates, accompanying her once or twice a day 
to the pond to eat and drink. For five weeks he is thus 
attentive until the eggs hatch and then he is even more 
proud and more pugnacious in the defense of the 
youngsters. No matter how 
versed one is in the ways 
of the waterfowl he is 
continually being surprised 
when he lives with them 
year in and year out. He 
learns new things about 
their habits and calls that 
he did not know existed; 
the changes in plumage 
that are so difficult to study 
in nature without the killing 
of a great many birds open 
up like a book to read as 
he passes the pond each day. 
The courting performances 
that one can observe in na- 
ture only at great distances 
take place within a few feet 
of his eyes and the varied 
calls that are ordinarily s 
confusing explain themselves 
in a very simple way. 

If one is not blessed with 
a pond upon which he can 
keep waterfowl, he can still 
have an enclosure and keep 


The writer was once taken 
off his guard while feeding 
these strenuous pets and felt 


a? OA eh Peete 
A CANADA GOOSE IS A STRENUOUS PET, ESPECIALLY WHEN 
NESTING. THE GANDER IS SHOWING HIS PUGNACIOUS QUAL- 
ITIES BY BEATING UP THE INTRUDER WITH THE BONY KNOBS 
ON HIS WINGS. 





a few upland game birds. 
Pheasants are easy to raise 
on a small scale and one can 
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obtain the eggs gratis from 
the Conservation Commis- 
sions of many States if he 
will promise to liberate the 
birds when they are grown. 
It is even more interesting 
o watch the young game 
irds develop than it is to 
iave the old birds about 
one. A book like that writ- 
ten by H. K. Job on the 
propagation of wild birds 
will give one the principles 
involved and a little ex- 
perience is all that is neces- 
sary to start one in a mod- 
est way into the business 
of game farming or at least 
the raising of a few pheas- 
ants for his own pleasure. 
The ring-necked pheasant 
is the one most commonly 
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and easily raised and is always the one best to begin 


GAME BIRDS AS PETS 











A FAMILY OF MALLARDS ON THE SHORE OF THE 
MALLARD DUCKS ARE VERY EASILY RAISED IN CAPTIVITY. 








POND. 
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of all-the young birds with 
which I have ever had any 
experience are those of the 
ruffed grouse. They seem 
absolutely devoid of fear 
from the time they are 
hatched and seem to enjoy 
being handled for they cud- 
dle into one’s hand in a 
most trusting manner. As 
they grow older, they seem 
to crave human companion- 
ship and like nothing bet- 
ter than to climb all over 
one. One young bird that 
i raised to maturity de- 
manded human attention 
and, if I neglected to play 
with him when bringing 
feed, he would fly at me as 
though enraged and tug at 
my trouser leg until I gave 


him the attention that he wished. Our native grouse 


with because the stock is the least expensive. If one and quail are much more difficult to raise in captivity 


wishes still more showy birds, however, the golden, the 


silver, the Lady 





Amherst, and 
the Reeve’s 
pheasants are 
nearly as easily 
managed. 
Pheasants are, 
however, near- 
ly always wild, 
untamable 
birds and their 
young are very 
much like 
them, lacking 
entirely the 
friendly con- 
fiding natures 
of our native 
bob-whites and 





than are the pheasants and one should not plan to experi- 


ment with 








them until af- 
ter he _ has 
learned the 
rules with 
pheasants. 
When he is 
prepared to do 
so, however, he 
has a wonder- 
ful storehouse 
before him 
with which to 
enrich his life 
and make more 
dear to him 
than ever the 
days spent in 
the woods and 





grouse. The 
most lovable 


MUCH MORE GENTLE BIRDS. 








THE SNOW GOOSE MAKES A BETTER PET THAN THE CANADA GOOSE, BECAUSE IT IS A 


fields in search 
of game. 


AN ORCHARD PLANTED IN HONOR OF “CHER AMI” 


NE of the members of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, who has already generously (and anony- 
mously) arranged for the planting of two memorial or- 
chards in France in honor of two Americans who gave 
their lives in the war, was touched by the following appeal 
and has donated a third orchard to be planted in France 
as a fitting memorial to “Cher Ami,” the carrier pigeon: 
“Shall we forget ‘Cher Ami,’ the carrier pigeon, the 
stout-hearted, swift-winged message bearer that flew 
through whistling shrapnel and bursting bombs and 


brought the news from the Argonne Forest to American 
headquarters of the desperate plight of the Lost Battalion 
and its famous leader Lt.-Col. Whittlesey? Relief came 
in response to the appeal found in the container on the 
pink leg of the battered and exhausted little body that lay 
where it had fallen in the pigeon loft at the American 
Army Headquarters in France. ‘Cher Ami’ was cited by 
General Pershing for meritorious service and awarded the 
Distinguished Service Cross. He died from the wounds he 
received when carrying a message that saved men’s lives.” 
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A VOICE 


BY LEANDER GOETZ 


I am only a voice and there’s no one to 
hear; 
The joys of my childhood departed 
When the men with the axes and wagons 
came near 
And left me alone broken-hearted. 


My brothers and I and my sisters were 
nine; 
We lived on this hillside together; 
We whispered the tongue of our great 
mother, Pine, 
And were happy—no matter the weather. 


My brothers and sisters were beautiful 
trees, 
The fairest in all the sweet wildwood; 
But I am a cripple, as every one sees, 
From a blow in my earliest childhood. 


I do not lament the big scar that was left 
When the wild storm of winter had riven: 
me, 
But alas! when I think how I am bereft 
Of the playmates the Tree-god had given 
me! 


We often would look at the beautiful sky 
The sun and the clouds said, “We love 
you,” 
The stars whispered low, as they softly 
drew nigh, 
“Sleep on; we are watching above you.” 


The juncos hopped near with the break of 
the day, 
And the chickadees twittered soon after; 
The chipmunks and squirrels dashed by 
in their play 
And the crows filled the woods with their 
laughter. 


WAV AVA VATA WW Wa WY 


The fireflies came with their lamps glow- 
ing bright, 
When the sweet summer twilight was 
falling, ‘ 
And the crickets and katydids chirped 
through the night 
And we heard the lone whippoorwill 
calling. 


We never were lonely; we knew naught 
of care, 
No blessing of earth ever missed us; 
For were the days stormy, or were the 
days fair, 
The raindrops or sunbeams had kissed us. 


My comrades are gone, and it’s lonely to be 
On this desolate hillside without them, 
And the winds from the wood meet the 
winds from the sea, 
And they whisper all night long about 
them. 


For. oh! they were snatched from their 
mother’s embrace 
When the snowflakes around us were 
flying, 
And their forms that were perfect in beauty 
and grace, 


Were dragged to the market place, dying. 


For the worship of Christ they have suf- 
fered, I’m told, 
For the Christ-Child whose birthday is 
cherished; 
But I know it was more for the worship 
of gold, 
That my brothers, my sisters, all perished. 
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INSECT SNOW—AN ENEMY OF BEECH TREES 
BY R. W. SHUFELDT 


NSECT “snow” may be found on many trees, par- 
ticularly beeches and sycamores, during the month of 
August. The “snow” is a white down upon the back 

of little black insects and when thousands of these gather 
upon a tree and virtually cover it the effect is very much 
as if a snowstorm had spread its mantle of white over 
the tree. 

The writer first saw this insect snow in August, 1919, 
and at night. Coming to a big beech tree and turning 
a flashlight on it to observe 
whether any moths were 
lurking under the leaves, the 
writer saw that the limbs 
and foliage of all the lower 
part of the tree looked as 
though it had been in a snow- 
storm. Almost immediately 
afterwards a sycamore tree 
was found to be in the same 
condition. The limbs and 
leaves presented a most 
remarkable and _ beautiful 
sight in the brilliant glare of 
the flashlights. The pure 


white, cottony-looking layer 


covering the under sides of 
hundreds of the leaves and 
the limbs and twigs upon 
which they grew, was the 
white down growing on the 
backs of many thousands of 
little black insects. A large 
branch was cut off without 
jarring any of this curious 
host of little insects and car- 
ried home for study, where 
it was duly suspended from 
a string stretched across the 
room. Upon approaching it 
next morning it was discov- 
ered that when the limb was 
jarred in any way, all of the 
hundreds of little creatures on it began to sway to and 
fro in unison, and this synchronous rocking was kept 
up several minutes after the disturbance had ceased. The 
same effect was produced when one clapped one’s hands, 
and at the same time a large number of the insects jetted 
out a minute drop of watery fluid, the whole coming 
down as a miniature shower. Later on the writer photo- 
graphed this limb, and it is reproduced with this article. 

Along in 1851, Fitch, the distinguished entomologist 
of New York State, gave the original description of a 
very remarkable insect that was discovered in masses, 
attacking the leaves of beech and sycamore trees of that 
part of the country. This was followed by published 


INSECT SNOW ON A BEECH TREE LIMB 


This peculiar appearance is caused by thousands of small insects ; 
which by sucking the sap do great damage to beech and sycamore trees. on the under sides of the 


accounts of the same species by other entomologists, but 
it was not until 1886 that Lintner gave the most complete 
accounts extant of what is now generally referred to 
as the “beech blight.” 

Lintner stated that he had received specimens on the 
under surface of a leaf of “an insect about one-sixteenth 
of an inch long, with a tuft-like down attached to the 
end of its body. It is found in large numbers in the 
woods, but only on the beech. The limbs are so thickly 
covered with them, that in 
their continued swaying 
motions back and forth they 
all kept time. Underneath 
the leaves and on_ the 
ground is found a _ blue 
or <drab-colored substance, 
undoubtedly the offal from 
them. 

“The insect is one of the 
Aphides (Aphidide), com- 
monly known as plant lice, 
having the scientific appel- 
lation of Pemphigus imbri- 
cator. Popularly it is known 
as the beech tree blight.” 

The females of these tiny 
insects are provided with 
wings, and in both sexes the 
body is shiny black for the 
most part, with the legs of 
a much lighter tint, while a 
very striking character is to 
be seen on the hinder half 
of the abdomen, where there 
is attached ‘a little tuft of 
snow-white down, so ar- 
ranged that it practically 
puts the rest of the insect 
out of sight. These aphides 
congregate in dense masses 


leaves of beech and syca- 
more trees during midsummer. 

Doctor Fitch further pointed out that “a peculiar 
feature of this insect and of its allied species is the white 
substance in which they are developed, resembling 
threads of cotton or wool, and which has given them the 
name of ‘woolly aphids.’ It appears in the form of 
threads or fibres which are sometimes long and flattened 
as in the beech-blight, and sometimes in the form of 
fine powder. 

“The substance is secreted by a glandular organ in 
the abdomen and thorax, and is of a peculiar character, 
being insoluble in water, alcohol, or solution of potash, 
and is not melted by the application of heat. The 
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purpose which it serves in the economy of the insect 
is not known.” 

It has also been ascertained that the allies of this 
little insect infest other trees, as the apple, elm, oak, 
pine, hickory, alder, and so on. 

These early entomologists made record of many other 
interesting facts bearing upon the habits, structure, and 
peculiarities of these strange little insects, much of 
which is of value to any one interested in the history of 
the insect enemies of our trees. 

The writer just quoted goes on to point out that “of 
course all the aphides are injurious to the vegetation that 
they attack, the amount of their harm depending upon 
their numbers, and the quantity of the sap that, by 
means of their beaks inserted into the bark, they are 
able to withdraw from the circulation. 

“As the peculiar coating of these woolly aphides pro- 
tect them from most of the insecticides that could be 
applied to them in a liquid form—shedding the fluid 
without absorption—the best remedy for them to be 
found is crushing them with a cloth, stiff brush, or 
broom, as they occur in their conspicuous masses upon 
the trunks and branches.” 

It has further been shown that “this species is quite 
resistent to cold, since it was observed the latter part of 
October, 1903, in New York State, after the temperature 
had been quite low, and while an inch of snow was to 
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be seen on adjacent hillsides.” It is a widely dis- 
tributed species over the State of New York, and ten or 
twelve years ago it gave a great deal of trouble in 
Oneida County, the beech trees being covered with 1 
pest, killing all the branches. The limbs become mu: 
twisted and distorted after the insects have sucked nea: ly 
all the sap out of them, and it is a curious sight to se 
a big tree having all of its limbs so thickly covered w 
these insects that it looks as though it had been dus‘ 
over with powdered lime from the topmost twigs to t 
lowest branches. Thousands of beech trees have be: 
destroyed by this pest, and the menace has become ; 
very serious one to this valuable tree. In other sectic: 
the sycamores have suffered to nearly the same exteut. 

It is an interesting fact, and an important thing f 
the forester to know, that the insect has a natural enemy 
in the caterpillar of one of our native butterflies, known 
as the Harvester (Feniseca tarquinius), which has a 
range all over the Atlantic States and the Valley of the 
Mississippi. It is a small, bright orange form, its nearest 
relatives being butterflies occurring in Africa and Asia. 
One of the entomologists of New York has pointed out 
that “the mother insect deposits her eggs upon the twigs 
of beech, alder, etc., in the midst of colonies of woolly 
aphides. The caterpillars, upon hatching, spin a thin 
web and devour many of the plant lice, completing their 
growth within thirteen days.” 





KUGENE BRUCE DEAD 


DEEP sense of loss is felt throughout the profes- 

sion in the death of Eugene Sewell Bruce. Mr. 
Bruce was one of those who earliest believed in forestry, 
and his vision, coupled with his highly practical knowl- 
edge and experience, did much to bring about some of 
the most important work which has been accomplished 
in forestry today. He 


“His ability to grasp what foresters were thinking 
about and his intimate knowledge of the difficulties in 
their path, made his services of inestimable value. He 
was the necessary connecting link between foresters and 
lumbermen. He led foresters to understand lumber- 
ing and lumbermen to apply forestry. He was quick 
to grasp the conception of forestry, its place in the 
ultimate development of 





had as well those traits 
in a strong man which 
so endear him to his 
associates, and “Gene” 
Bruce will be genuinely 
and widely mourned. 
The Society of the 
American Foresters, of 
which Mr. Bruce was a 
senior member, in fram- 
ing resolutions on his 
death, said in part: 

“In the death of 
Eugene Sewell Bruce, 
the Foresters have lost 
a man unigue in the his- 
tory of American fores- 


snow. 


LEAVES 


By Leila Brechenser-Rostiser 


I wish that I at death might please 
To journey as the wearied leaves. 


I wish that I might gently go 
To sleep, beneath the soft, white 


I wish that I might smiling die 
And by God's grace as safely lie. 


our forests and its rela- 
tion to the practical side 
of the lumber industry. 
In those days he was 
perhaps the one lumber- 
man who saw clearly 
that the vision held by 
foresters must soon be 
realized, and to the 
realization of this vision 
he gave the better part 
of his life. . .. Te 
those of us who are still 
plodding along the trail, 
his loss is softened by 
the knowledge that he 
lived to see the accom- 
plishment of his aims. 
He brought his vision 











try, a pioneer builder of 

forestry in this country, and a wise and practical leader 
of the profession. He was recognized as one 
of the most efficient of the practical lumbermen of the 
north woods, when twenty years ago, he abandoned a 
career rich in promise as a lumberman in private em- 
ploy, to join the little band of foresters in Washington. 


down to earth and 
made it work. He placed public interests above 
his own personal advantage, and with the zeal of a new 
convert to a great cause, fought for them courageously 
without sparing himself in the face of opposition and an- 
tagonism. He has left his mark upon the for- 
esters of the country. There is no other like him.” 





PUTTING TOWNS ON DRESS PARADE 


HOW THE MEMORIAL TREE IDEA CAN BE INCORPORATED WITH CITY 
BEAUTIFUL PLANS THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


PFAOWNS and cities are 
being made over as 
the result of the cam- 

paign of the American 

Forestry Association for 

memorial tree planting and 

for “Roads of Remem- 
brance.” The United States 

Army has just started an- 

other motor transport corps 

across the country to the 

Pacific, this time through 

the South. This caravan 

will carry the message of 
good roads into hundreds 
of towns and to thousands 
of people. In the almost 
two years since the signing 
of the armistice there has 
come a great awakening in 
tree planting. From every 
section of the country the 

American Forestry Asso- 

ciation is getting reports of 

what is being done. In 

almost every case where a 

memorial is under discus- 

sion the plans include the 
planting of memorial trees 
as the setting for that 
memorial. 


There is New Jersey for example. 
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A DEDICATION PARTY 


These children participated in the dedication of a memorial tree to 
the 38 men of White Plains, New York. The tree has been marked and 
registered with the American Forestry Association by Mrs. Charles C. 
Webster, of the Nature Study Section of the Contemporary Club of 


White Plains. 


Alfred 


Gaskill, the state forester, comes forward with the sug- 
gestion that a memorial forest park at Kittatinny Moun- 


tain be the State’s 


population is above 40,000, 
industrial concerns assures 


Brooklyn we hear discus- 
sion of a memorial boule- 
vard on a most pretentious 
scale. In Manhattan the 
memorial idea centers 
around a great memorial 
bridge across the Hudson 
into New Jersey. Here 
offers a fine opportunity 
for both sides of the river 
to plant memorial trees 
along the approaches to 
such a structure. 

In a statement for Amer- 
ican Forestry C. R. Greer, 
of the Beckett Paper Com- 
pany, of Hamilton, sets 
forth the hopes of that city 
in its plans for a city beau- 
tiful. His statement says: 

“A series of related 
river. front improvements 
are in progress in Hamil- 
ton, which it is believed, 
will ultimately give to the 
city the most distinctive, 
useful and adorning de- 
velopment to be found in 
any of the smaller Ameri- 
can cities. The present 
but the accession of large 
immediate growth and has 


encouraged the citizens and public officials to undertake 


improvements that 





tribute to her 


will make the city 


heroes. At Hamil- 
ton, Ohio, a great 
plan is under way 
for making over 
the city which 
hitherto has never 
had anything but 
her back doors 
facing the Miami 
River. Now Ham- 
ilton proposes to 
turn herself around 
and face the river 
with a beautiful 
boulevard in the 
scheme of which 
shall be memorial 
tree planting. In 





ROAD SIDE TREES 


Here is an example of editorial co-operation. This editorial was taken from the 
Macon, Georgia News, which in turn found it in the Atlanta Constitution. The reader 
will note that it incorporates the view of the Louisville-Courier Journal. Thus does the 
message of the tree travel. 

The movement for planting trees along public highways, as a part of the general 
development of the good roads scheme is growing in popular favor everywhere; which 
is encouraging. 

A tree is not only a thing of beauty, but is of real value, and from both the stand- 
point of beauty and intrinsic value, increases rapidly with the years. 

As for roadside trees, planted and cared for at public expense, there is every reason 
for hoping that the present nation-wide movement to that end will eventually attain 
its objective. 

“The time will come,” the Louisville Courier-Journal prophesied in a recent 
editorial, “when every State will plant and protect trees along highways. At present, 
men are likened to faddists or cranks when they insist that no program or public 
improvement is complete that does not include trees for public roads. 

“Delaware, a State which has come recently to the fore as an improver of roads, 
will have tree-lined highways, and between the trees, where conditions warrant it, 
the roads will be bordered with shrubbery.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in “The Heart of Midlothian,” quotes the dying old Highland 
laird as saying to his son, with almost his last breath: 

“Jock, when ye hae naethin’ else to do ye may be aye stickin’ in a tree; it will 
be growin’, Jock, when ye’er sleepin’.” 

That was good advice for “Jock,” and it is as good today for every citizen who 
has access to a bit of ground, and it is as good for the nation, the State, the county, 
the city, the town or the school district as it is for the citizen or even was for “Jock.” 

And the need for more trees—trees in which are combined the qualities that make 
them useful in a utilitarian sense as well as ornamental, of which there are hundreds 
of species—is growing greater every day.—Atlanta Constitution. 








worthy of its 
metropolitan aspi- 
rations. The Great 
Miami River tra- 
verses Hamilton 
from north to 
south, a distance of 
nearly four miles. 
The site of the 
town is naturally 
attractive-——-an ex- 
tensive level valley, 
flanked on all sides 
by wooded hills 
over which the city 
is slowly expand- 
ing. As in most 
industrial towns the 
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river front has been an eyesore. Industries back up to 
it and in many cases encroached upon the channel. There 
was hardly a front door on the whole river bank and a 
strictly utilitarian population for generations regarded 
the river as a natural dump. 

“There was a general awakening of public taste in 
a large section of the community, and many citizens 
began to realize that in her river Hamilton had a great, 
utilized opportunity for civic beauty and recreation. A 
Park Commission, composed of three leading business 
men, was named and George E. Kessler, the landscape 
architect, was called in. Mr. Kessler pronounced the 
situation ideal for development and his studies eventuated 
in a comprehensive plan for an encircling boulevard, 
with levees at some points, and two large parks to be 
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connected by the driveways. It was estimated that under 
the scale of costs obtaining at that time the whole im- 
provement could be carried out for $400,000, but the 
development of public taste and civic spirit had not been 
sufficiently general, and the bond issue was voted down 
overwhelmingly. 

“In March, 1913, Hamilton, in common with other 
towns of the Miami Valley, was swept by flood. So great 
was the loss of property and life that the counties of the 
Valley banded together resolved to make the Valley for- 
ever free from the menace. The Miami Conservancy 


District was organized and a flood prevention project 
estimated to cost about $23,000,000, was undertaken and 
is now more than sixty per cent completed. Arthur E. 
Morgan, of Memphis, whose protective works in the 








Underwood and Underwood 





THE ROAD TO THE CROSS 


The cross on Mount Rubidoux, near Riverside, California, in memory of Junipera Serra, founder of California missions, has made the way to the 


top a virtual “Road of Remembrance,” showing that suc 


memorials need not be confined to world war heroes. 





PUTTING TOWNS ON 


Mississippi Valley had won him reputation, was made 
chief engineer and there was gathered about him a group 
of consultants that included the greatest hydraulic engi- 
neering knowledge and experience the world afforded. A 
series of dams and retarding basins to hold back any 
surplus of water above channel capacity constitute the 
chief feature of the program, but at critical points in the 
cities channel enlargements and improvements were 
added. It was this part of the program that gave to 
Hamilton her great chance to redeem her river and to 
develop a parkway system comparable to that Mr. Kessler 
had conceived years before. 
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“Hamilton thus had the unusual experience of having a 
large nucleus for a complete boulevard and park system 
handed to her without cost. It is true that the gift is in 
the rough, but conservancy engineers pledged full co- 
operation, so that the entire cost to the city would be 
only the work of embellishment and the acquisition and 
development of any desired additional lands. Public 
opinion immediately crystalized in support of Mr. Mor- 
gan’s suggestion and the city council has authorized the 
completion of a boulevard from the heart of the city 
skirting the river front south for a distance of more 
than two miles. A fifty foot driveway will be established 








Photograph by Kraus 


This is an example of how the “Roads of Remembrance” idea of 


country. Eight pin oaks have also been dedicated in Mount Vernon Place, Baltimore. 





A LIBERTY ROW 
This Liberty Row has been started at Westminster, Maryland, by the Civic League, the plans being in charge of Mrs. Austin Gallagher. 


the American Forestry Association is being taken up in all parts of the 


The trees in the picture will some day offer a fine 


example of which is of more value to the road, memorial trees or telegraph poles. 


“The Miami Conservancy district is now widening the 
channel through Hamilton and erecting levees. To ac- 
complish this end the Conservancy Directors were forced 
to acquire practically all the river front property, and as 
a consequence buildings that have been eyesores for gen- 
erations are being razed. The large equipment used in 
the project has filled many acres of lowlands to the gen- 
eral level and made available for public purposes much 
ground hitherto useless. Mr. Morgan proposed to the 
citizens of Hamilton the conversion of the entire levee 
improvement into a parkway and boulevard. He sug- 
gested the acquisition of various tracts of land for park 
purposes and tendered the services of the Conservancy 
district in moving all the material required for both 
drives and park fills. 


and money has been appropriated for the purchase of 
lands for two riverside parks conveniently accessible to 
the population. At the south end the levee and boulevard 
will give protection to about 200 acres of lowlands and it 
is believed that this extensive tract will ultimately be 
acquired for a large public park. A hardly less important 
development will be made toward the north. By the 
joint action of the city, county authorities and the con- 
servancy directors a boulevard will be extended to the 
north by extending North Third Street across the low- 
lands of this district on a levee embankment skirting the 
river. This road, to be known as Riverside Drive, will 
be five miles in length, crossing the Great Miami River 
once and connecting the city proper with the big blast 
furnace and coke district to the north. With these im- 
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Underwood and Underwood 


HERE THEY FOUGHT FOR LIBERTY AND DIED 


What can be done in the proper placing of memorials in connection with the building of “Roads of Remembrance” as suggested by the American 
Pp’ 


Forestry Association, is well shown. 


provements completed it is quite probable that the en- 
circling section, skirting the hills to the east of the city 
and tying the whole system into a great circular highway, 
will ultimately be carried out, and Hamilton given a 
parkway system comparable to the best in America. Steps 
are already under under consideration by civic organi- 
zations to provide for the systematic planting of trees 
along the proposed boulevards, and this essential feature 
will not be omitted.” 

In Brooklyn there is a plan for a Memorial Boulevard 
that links with much of the history that is Brooklyn 
made. The old King’s Highway, over which other 
soldiers marched at their country’s call is to become a 


This is the Old North Bridge at Concord, where the patriots of the Revolution fought. 


memorial to the men who answered a later call. It was 
over this road the patriots marched to turn the tide in 
the Battle of Long Island. It was on King’s Highway 
that the sons of Brooklyn marched to assemble for the 
call of duty in every struggle in which America was a 
contender from the War of the Revolution to the late 
World War. Many of those who answered the last call 
were direct descendants of those who took part in the 
first strategic war move enacted by the Colonial troops 
on the grounds traversed by King’s Highway. They 
treated the British troops, under the command of Lord 
Cornwallis, to a military surprise by evacuating an en- 
campment in the New Lots area in the dead of the night 
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Sees 








ONE OF THE AMERICAN LEGION MEMORIAL TREES 


The American Legion at Tuscaloosa, Alabama, marked their memorial 
trees with the markers designed by the American Forestry Association 
and registered on its honor roll by Fred R. Maxwell, Jr. The planting 
was done on an avenue connecting the University with the city and the 
trees have several fraternity houses for background. On the program, 
co-operating with the American Legion Post were the members of the 
Confederate Veterans, Spanish-American War Veterans and_the World 
War Veterans, as well as the United Daughters of the _Confede:acy 
Among the speakers were: Rev. C. M. Boyd, Col. Woolsey_Fin- 
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landscape feature in this part of the country. The 
boulevard will be dotted with beauty spots, and, at certain 
points along the route, or where other principal thorough- 
fares intersect, forming street groups of plazas, especial 
treatment will be given, both for beautifying the space 
and at the same time providing suitable sites for monu- 
ments which from time to time may seem desirable. 

The tract in New Jersey urged by Forester Gaskill 
as a memorial park is in the most beautiful part of the 
State, extending from the Delaware Water Gap for 
thirty-six miles along the crest and slopes of Kittatinny 
Mountain to the New York State line, including the 
highest point in the State, over 1,800 feet above sea level. 
This wild and forested section, with its magnificent 
vistas, winding paths and well stocked trout streams, 
lacks none of the charm of the famous mountain resorts 
in other States. A wealth of lakes and ponds, and the 
Delaware Valley add to the attractiveness of the region. 
There are hundreds of ideal camp sites available for 
either transient or more permanent use. Good roads 
reach this section from the east and south, the State 
highway to Dingman’s Ferry cuts it near its center, and 
brings any part within three hours by motor from Jersey 
City and Newark, or four hours from Trenton. Numer- 
ous stations on four railroads give easy access all up and 
down the ridge on its eastern side. When the Delaware 
River drive is completed, the park will be the natural 
terminus of that magnificent highway leading to the 
crowning scenic feature of the State, dedicated and 
developed to the memory of New Jersey’s part in the 
nation’s crowning achievement. 

But while the bigger plans are in the making the indi- 
vidual has not waited, neither has the patriotic organi- 
zation delayed. Trees are being planted everywhere in 
honor of the men of war. Those men of war carried the 
message of freedom and now the trees will carry the 
message of the men on through the coming generations, 
for the trees will mark the remaking of the cities just . 
those men marked the remaking of the world. 


DRESS PARADE 





nell, Prof. George Lang, Mrs. C. N. Maxwell, Mrs. Alston Max- 
well, Mrs. James F. Alston, Irving Dugins, Zack Dowling, W. 
W. Brandon, Reuben Wright, George Drolet, Rev. G. W. Greep. 


and leaving behind their empty tents, so as to 
take up an important position on the plains of 
East New York a few days prior to the Battle 
of Long Island. 

The length of the proposed Memorial Boule- 
vard will be slightly over six miles. It will ex- 
tend from Bay Parkway to Eastern Parkway. 
It will follow the line of King’s Highway from 
Eastern Parkway to Avenue P, at which point 
Avenue P will be followed to Bay Parkway. 
For the distance of King’s Highway the new 
boulevard will be 140 feet wide, and from Ocean 
Parkway to Bay Parkway it will have a width of 
100 feet. Where the width is to be 140 feet it 
is proposed to lay out a park area in the centre. 
The length will be properly treated and planted 
on both sides with shade trees and shrubbery, 
making it one of the first boulevards from a 











A PLANTING IN MEMORY OF FIVE BOYS 


On the brow of a hill on the Tug Fork Road near Melbourne, Kentucky, stand 
five memorial trees. 
Harry Yung, Gus Yung and Ed. Glahn, the five young men 
community who aswered their country’s call when the call came. The trees are on 
the grounds of St. John’s Lutheran Church, of which the Rev. J. Frederick is the 
pastor, and he delivered the tree day address at the planting ceremony. 


These trees were planted by Ray Layfield, William Rehg, 
from the little 





300,000 TREES PLANTED IN NEW YORK 


IFTEEN miles northeast of the village of Lacona, 
New York, farms once prosperous are going back 
into forest land, because they are not sufficiently 

fertile to warrant cultivation for food crops in these 
days of intensive cultivation of the soil. These farms 
were near the location of an old saw mill, on the old 
high road, built in the war of 1812, for the carrying of 
a cable on an air line across the country from Rome, 
New York, to Sacketts Harbor, for Perry’s ships. Now 
the country is reverting to forest, and the work is being 
handled on a big scale by the Blount Lumber Company 
of Lacona, 
which has 


The Lacona planting, however, was not the only such 
planting. At Cooperstown, the Forest of the Dozen Dads, 
a story unique in forestry activities, was planted by an- 
other group of planters. There a dozen fathers—for 
the company requires that each member be the father 
of a child of under 10 years, planted an abandoned farm, 


‘and will turn it back to forest land, the growth from 


which will provide an investment or endowment insur- 
ance for these children when they reach maturity. 
Other big plantings have been taken up this year by 
the College of Forestry, an interesting compilation being 
the following 
record of 





planted 500,000 
trees in this 
region, in co- 
operation with 
the New York 
State College 
of Forestry at 
Syracuse, 
which each 
year sends out 
its freshmen 
for practical 
tree planting 


experience. 
The Lacona ae x ; 
plantation this | fess Ne oe os 
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planting done 
or consulted 
upon the past 
spring by the 
New York 
State College 
of Forestry 
alone. In ad- 
dition to this 
work the State 
Conservation 
Commis sion 
planted literal- 
ly millions of 
trees upon state 
land, but the 
State Forestry 
College 





has 





35,000 trees 
were planted 
in a week by 
a party of 
twenty-one freshmen from the Forestry College, many 
of the trees being pine, but many also being spruce, for 
the building up of a new spruce forest for the paper in- 
dustry’s consumption in years to come. 

The freshmen in addition to the commissary staff, 
were organized in three groups of seven each, and one 
of these seven was elected each day, as leader for the 
day. The other six were divided into mattock men and 
setters, and the work proceeded at such a rate that over 
1,000 trees were averaged by each pair of workers. 


MAKING THE BARREN LAND WORK 


Freshmen at the New York State College of Forestry at Syracuse learn practical tree planting by real 
reforestation work at Lacona, New York. 


been working 
upon the belief 
that the private 
owners must be 
converted to a policy ‘of reforesting their idle land 
also. This table of plantings follows: 
Malone public forest, owned by the city 
Streeter Lake (paper mill company) 
State Ranger Schooi, Wanakena 
Watertown Public Schools 
Otsego County (14 separate tracts, womens 

Dozen Dads) 
Lacona 
Syracuse City (college land) 


Newberen, "PHUMC -SCHOOINS: <5 .<.6:<.50.00 cance ncseunss 
Herkimer County (small separate plantings) 








School ; | 
Association. 





NEW ENGLAND FORESTRY CONFERENCE 


AT New London village, overlooking Sunapee Lake, New Hampshire, August 24 to 26, an important meeting of for- 
+ esters, lumbermen and papermen and their guests will be held. The meeting is under the auspices of the Society for 

the Protection of New Hampshire Forests and is being organized and directed by Philip W. Ayres, Forester for that 
Society. Among the speakers are Charles Lathrop Pack, President of the American Forestry Association, who will make 
an address on the national forest policy at the first evening session; George W. Sisson, Jr., 
Paper and Pulp Association; R. S. Kellogg, Secretary of the National News Print Service Bureau; Ellwood Wilson, Presi- 
dent of the Canadian Society of Forest Engineers, and several others from Canada who wil! cover fully and frankly the 
Canadian situation; E. A. Sherman, Associate United States Forester; 
W. R. Brown, of the Berlin Mills Company, and Hugh P. Baker, Secretary of the American Paper and Pulp 


President of the American 


Prof. J. W. Toumey, Director of the Yale Forest 
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TRAMPS THROUGH THE GULF STATES—I 
BY R. W. SHUFELDT, M. D. 


(PHOTOGRAPHS FROM LIFE BY THE AUTHOR) 


AVING traveled through all the Gulf tier of 
States, resided in southern Louisiana for over a 
year, and landed on the majority of the chain of 
islands on the southern coast of Florida, it becomes a 
pleasure for the writer to point out a few of the remark- 
abie differences to be noted in the animal and plant 
forms in that part of our country, as compared with 
what there is to be found in a similar way throughout 














THE COMMON MUSK TURTLE 
Figure 1. Throughout the lakes, ponds and rivers of some parts of 
Texas, we meet with many species of turtles and terrapins; the one 
» shown is a very abundant form. In the southern portion of its 
, the common Musk Turtle occurs in the waters of northeastern 
; it is so named frgm the remarkable musky odor it emits when 
irritated. Few of our turtles are more strictly aquatic than this species. 


certain regions composing the northern and middle States. 

Unless one has tramped along the Texan banks of the 
Rio Grande; spent weeks in the jungles of Louisiana ; 
collected natural history specimens in Alabama and 
Mississippi, and waded in the swamp-lands of the lower 
half of the Floridian peninsula, it is difficult to appreciate 
the enormous stretch of typical, subtropical country we 
have at our very doors for exploration in which to collect 
material for study. As this region is passed into, what 
one observes first of all is the gradual disappearance of 
mountains and hills; and further southward, no elevated 
land whatever is to be seen. Great swamps and lagoons 
occur, and big, more or less sluggish rivers, which empty 
into the Gulf of Mexico. In many places these are all 
lined with various subtropical trees, from the limbs and 
branches of which hang somber, gray masses of ‘Spanish 
Beard,” that gracefully sway to and fro in the breezes. 

There are many kinds of trees that are quite new to 
the visitor, not to mention the wonderful array of strange 


plants, many bearing flowers, which, for beauty and 
form, are totally unlike anything in the north. Over 
these, in likely places, may flit gay butterflies that you 
only know from having studied them in text-books or 
seen them in collections. That big, white and black 
fellow there, hovering over the dainty orchid swinging 
from the pecan branch, is surely a Pearly Malachite, 
which not only is a rare form thus far found only in 
some parts of Florida and southwestern Texas, but we 
know absolutely nothing of its early stages—at least we 
did not up till 1890. Before the day is out you will see, 
too, many other butterflies that you never saw on any 
of your outings through New England or any of our 














A YOUNG GREEN HERON 


Figure 2. This is a quaint looking little fellow about the time it 
leaves the nest to look out for itself in the world. This species, 
burdened with many vernacular names, does not breed in heronries, 
but usually nests in a tree, far from its own kind. They breed all 
through the Gulf States, and, in many places, rear their broods in 
comparative safety, which is more than can be said of their fate in 
thickly populated areas. 


northern States; and this is equally true of what you 
will discover, during evenings, in the way of moths and 
various nocturnal insects. Very well does the writer 
remember when scouting, many years ago, through the 
lowlands of southern Alabama, and he stooped to get a 


drink from a clear, little spring in the shades of the 
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forest. Upon noticing some small fish and crays in it, 
it occurred to him to capture a few specimens of them 
for future study. A year or so afterwards, these were 
referred to naturalist friends—specialists in those lines— 
and both the fish and the cray were found to be species 
entirely new to science. Thus it goes! And to the 
observing naturalist, scouting through this part of the 
country, there is no telling what new creatures he may 
meet with anywhere in the circlet of States bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico. Further, there are numerous animals 
in that region of which we 
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bird simply circles about at its pleasure as immovable as 
though made of wood. It is said that physicists and some 
aeronauts have solved this problem scientificially. How- 
ever, that is not the question to be touched upon here, 
but one that most people believe had been solved long 
ago, which has now come up again as not having been 
elucidated to the entire satisfaction of all practical orni- 
thologists and others. This matter refers to the question 
as to how the Turkey Vulture discovers the dead animals 
upon which it feeds—whether by the sense of sight or 

smell. Audubon, who had 





know a great deal with re- 
spect to their habits and 
their anatomy; while on 
the other hand, in the case 
of some others, that knowl- 
edge is not as full as it 
might be, or as we would 
like it to be. 

As to birds, there will 
probably be no surprises 
with respect to discovering 
new species in our Gulf 
States; although, in the 
future, some new _ sub- 
species may be taken, and 
such information as we 
now possess of the habits 
of those at present known 
may be augmented in the 
cases of some of the rarer 
forms. Especially does this 
apply to the breeding habits 
of the resident and migra- 
tory species; to the nature 
of their food, and to the 
dates of arrivals and de- 
partures during the vernal 
and autumnal migrations. 

Perfect as all this may 
be, our knowledge of the 
anatomy and physiology of 
not a few of our feathered 





a way of enlarging on many 
facts that were known—by 
no means always truthfully 
—still further complicated 
this question when he stat- 
ed that ‘in the Floridas, | 
have, when shooting, been 
followed by some of them, 
to watch the spot where I 
might deposit my game, 
which, if not carefully 
covered, they [the Turkey 
Vultures] would devour.” 
How the vultures came to 
know that Audubon was 
out after game on such oc- 
casions, or how successful 
he might be, or whether he 
had any ammunition with 
him, together with other 
essentials points for them 
to know, in that they 
might not waste their valu- 
able time following him 
about, is not explained by 
the great bird man. In fact 
Audubon says nothing fur- 
ther on this point though 
in one of the octavo edi- 
tions of his work some 
editor touches upon it in 
a footnote. However all 








forms is very limited, and 


this may be, Audubon 


an excellent example illus- 
trating this point has come 
up recently. It refers to the 
matter of the senses of sight 


THE YOUNG OF THE BARRED OWL 


Figure 3. This is a most remarkable looking little fellow, more like 
some puff-ball than a bird. The writer had him alive until he pre- 
sented him to the Washington “Zoo.” This downy plumage of young 
owls is still in evidence some time after the true feathers begin to 
appear; so when the bird is somewhat older than the one here figured, 
its appearance is truly remarkable. 


evidently believed that Tur- 
key Vultures discovered 
their prey—or the carcasses 
upon which they feed— 


and smell in our common 

Turkey Vulture or Turkey Buzzard. (Figs. 4 and 5.) 
For a long time it remained a moot question as to how 
this great, black bird sustained itself in flight without 
any apparent flapping or other movement of its wings. 
In the sections of the country where it occurs, nearly 
everybody is familiar with the fellow, and have noticed 
that, at certain times, it sails around in great circles 
above the earth without the slightest wing-movement 
whatever. During such times it has been studied with 
the greatest care through high-power glasses, and not 
a joint or a feather of its wings is seen to move. The 


through the sense of sight; 
it must have been through their wonderful insight that 
they followed him about when they saw he carried a 
gun. Alexander Wilson, however, states that “their 
sense of smelling is astonishingly exquisite, and they 
never fail to discover carrion, even when at a distance 
of several miles from it.” This is a pretty good story, 
too; it is quite a question whether any living animal 
possesses so powerful a sense of smell as to be able to 
detect the presence of a dead horse or cow three or four 
—even more—miles away. At any rate, it would seem 
that the question has again been raised, and that steps 
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are to be taken, by some 
doubting Thomases among 
our ornithologists, to settle, 
through various experi- 
ments, this interesting point 
for all times. In times long 
gone by, some ingenious 
tests were made to solve 
this problem, but for the 
lack of space they cannot 
well be touched upon in the 
present connection. 

As will be noted from an 
examination of Figure 5, 
the young of the Turkey 
Vulture or Buzzard has a 
downy, white plumage, 
which it loses at the first 
moult, when the _ black 
plumage of the adult ap- 
pears. In your excursions 
through the woods of the 
Gulf States, you will find, 
at certain seasons of the 
year, the Turkey Vultures 
breeding; but you must 
not confuse the bird with 
the other vultures found in 
that part of the country, 
namely, the Black Vulture 
or “Carrion Crow” (not 
our common crow )—a very 
different species. The 
Turkey Buzzard generally 
lays two eggs, depositing 
them on the bare ground 
in the forest, most often at 
the foot of some big tree, 
or, occasionally, close to 
the trunk of some fallen 
tree or log. As will be seen 
in Figure 4, they are very 
beautiful objects, being of 
a buffy or greenish white, 
blotched -and spotted with 
gray, or purplish gray and 
various shades of dark 
brown and umber. For the 
purpose of photography, 
the specimen here figured 
was kindly loaned the 
writer by Mr. Edward J. 
Court, of Washington, 
while Mr. William Palmer, 
of the United States Na- 
tional Museum, furnished 
young bird. (Fig. 5). Som 
ago, the writer’s youngest 


bird of this species, and from that specimen the portrait 
shown in Figure 4 was obtained. In so far as man’s inter- 
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THE TURKEY VULTURE AND ITS EGG 


Figure 4. There are three species of vultures found in the bird fauna of 
the United States. This is the turkey vulture—a bird widely distributed 
over the country. The skin of the head is red, and this, taken in con- 
nection with the general form of the upper body, is responsible for the 
naming of this rapacious individual after our domestic turkey. 


the living specimen of the 
e twenty-eight or thirty years 
son slightly wounded an old 
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ests are concerned, Turkey 
Buzzards are quite harm- 
less, as they never prey 
upon living animals, such 
as lambs and young calves. 
Indeed, they are extremely 
useful as scavengers; and, 
in those parts of the coun- 
try where they are numer- 
ous—which is the case any- 
where south of New Jersey 
—they will, with marked 
rapidity, consume the flesh 
of a dead animal as large 
as a horse, if left where 
they can reach it. The 
Black Vulture of the South 
possesses the same habits, 
and the species is even 
more numerous. 

Should you start your 
exploratory trip in south- 
ern Florida and work your 
way in the direction of 
Texas, you may have oc- 
casion to observe some of 
the vandalism now being 
done by tourists and recent 
settlers in that part of the 
State. This is especially 
noticeable since the roads 
have been completed, in 
that automobiles may pass 
in many directions through 
the Everglades and else- 
where. Adults as well as 
boys carry 22 calibre rifles 
of great efficiency and 
plenty of ammunition, and 
as they pass through the 
country, birds and mam- 
mals of every size and kind 
are shot at and killed in 
the most wanton manner 
imaginable. Not satisfied 
with such _ destruction, 
masses of flowers are ruth- 
lessly gathered—frequently 
roots and all—only to be 
thrown out of the cars as 
they begin to wither in the 
sun. Such practices have 
now been in vogue for 
some time, and as a con- 


sequence, many of our most interesting and beautiful 
Floridian species of birds have been reduced in num- 
bers to the very point of extinction, while no end of 
lovely flowers, that formerly were abundant along the 
roadsides, are at this time more than rare, or even, in 
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some cases, gone entirely. You should do all in your 


power to prevent these practices by helping to enforce 
such laws as the State has enacted to punish marauders 
and vandals of this class by giving their names to the 
proper authorities, whenever they can be ascertained, in 
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mammals, birds, reptiles, and fishes in Florida, species 
of the most interesting kind and found nowhere else in 
the world, and we all know how rich and varied her 
flora is. Hundreds of different. forms of fishes ; mollusks 
with lovely shells; crustaceans, and other marine types, 





THE PUKE WHITE PLUMAGE DOWN OF THE YOUNG OF THE TURKEY VULTURE 


Figure 5. The first plumage of the young of many birds consists of a pure 
At this stage of development the head and large wing feathers are black. 


from life, is a fine specimen. 


that the culprits may receive their due deserts. Of all 
the States in the Union, Florida perhaps stands first in 
offering the most to the nature lover, naturalist, and 
explorer; and it is terrible to think of the destruction 
now going on there by the incoming settlers in the way 
of floral and animal extermination. We meet with many 


white fluffy down. This young turkey buzzard, photographed 


may be secured and studied all along her miles of coast 
line. There are many kinds of turtles and land tortoises 
to be considered, while the observer also has at hand 
alligators and crocodiles, the breeding habits of which are 
interesting; the marine turtles, and, occasionally, a 
manatee may be seen, where the animal exterminators 
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have not been at work. Snakes of many forms and 
rich colors are numerous in some localities; but these 
are, as a rule, only taken by the out-and-out naturalist, 
destroyed by the thoughtless traveler, who rarely 
-ealizes how useful and beneficial some of the species are. 

Leaving Florida and passing westward, the explorer 
will find that some parts of Alabama, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana are less known than the so-called wilds of the 
western terri- 


and great logs, slippery with a peculiar kind of moss, 
impede one’s progress; and in the dense shadows, with 
the water from knee to waist deep, the explorer must 
constantly be on his guard against the many highly 
venomous snakes that lie on top of logs and lurk in 
places where their forms and deep brown color cause 
them to closely resemble the gnarled roots of trees, 
which one must ever and anon seize in order to prevent a 

fall caused by 





tories. This is 
especially true 
of the lower 
forms of ani- 
mal life rather 
than of birds 
and mammals ; 
while southern 
Louisiana is 
distinctly sub- 
tropical in these 
respects, as is 
her plant-life, 
the country is 
nowhere pro- 
nouncedly so, 
as one finds it 
to be on the 
southern part 
of the Flori- 
dian peninsula. 

Along the 
Mississippi, and 
every where 
in the bound- 
!ess marshes 
and swamps, 
erow hundreds 
of fine cypress 
trees, pecans, 
and palmettoes, 
and in such 
places the writ- 
er collected for 
many months, 
aided by a 
number of 








the uncertainty 
of one’s foot- 
ing beneath the 
moss - covered 
surface of the 
water. In the 
less frequented 
regions, as 
among the 
lakes and bay- 
ous of the 
southeastern 
part of the 
State, the ani- 
nial life is most 
interesting, and 
particularly 
does this apply 
to the great 
number of dif- 
ferent species 
of fish one is 
able to capture 
and study. 
With the as- 
sistance of his 
collectors, the 
writer obtain- 
ed many of 
these, together 
with various 
snakes and in- 
sects, for the 
S mith sonian 
Institution and 
othermuseums. 
In those days, 








French  river- 
hands, who 
were wholly 
familiar with 
the country, and thoroughly immune with respect to the 
dangerous malarial attacks which the unacclimatized per- 
son is subject to in a country of that character. In 
summer the heat is often intense, while extreme humidity 
prevails, rendering thorough exploration in the miry 
swamps and endless bayous very enervating. In the first 
named localities one often finds the undergrowth and 
the palmettoes casting so dense a shade that the sunlight 
is nearly entirely shut out. Everywhere big, fallen trees 


THE BARRED OWL 


Figure 6. All through the lowlands of southern Lou 
this one is a subadult in its first plumage. 
their favorite food may be obtained in plenty. 


isiana we meet with numbers of barred owls, of which 
hey are very numerous in extensive swamps, where 


Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell was 
conducting, in 
P hil adelphia, 
his experiments on various animal venoms—particularly 
the salivas of the moccasins, rattlers, and the unneces- 
sarily dreaded “Gila Monster” of the southwest. To the 
laboratories of that eminent authority the writer shipped, 
in a great, double cage, thirteen immense water mocca- 
sins, and the curiosity and excitement they caused at the 
railway stations and other stoppages en route has never 
been forgotten. Still, Louisiana is a most fascinating 
State for the naturalist to explore at all times, and for- 
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find in its flora 
and fauna, and 
the nature of 
its general 
physical topog- 
raphy. Texas 
constitutes 
about one- 
eleventh of the 
entire area of 
the United 
States—that is, 
it has an extent 
of some 262,- 
290 square 
miles, being 
more than fif- 
teen times the 
size of the 
Kingdom of 
Denmark, and 
containing 
more square 
miles by over 
20,000 than the 
whole of Aus- 
tria - Hungary. 
In describing 
its general 
physical geog- 
raphy, an au- 
thority at hand 
says that “the 
surface fea- 
tures are ex- 
ceedingly 
varied, the pre- 
vailing ele- 
ments being 
steppes, or tree- 
less plains, in 
the northwest, 
mountains west 


of the Pecos 
River, forests 
in the east, 


marshes adja- 
cent to the 


coast, low prai- 
ries in the 
southeast, and a combination of prairies and broken hills, 
interspersed with forest growth and thickets of tall 
shrubs (chaparral), in the centre.” Apart from the cen- 
tral region, these various characters are the extensions, 
inward, of the physical characters of any partciular 





esters meet with many problems to solve as they roam 
through its timbered areas, or study its rich, unusual forests. 

Passing into the state of Texas, it is well to remember 
something of its relative size; what one may expect to 
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bounding state. 





The same may be said of its flora and 


fauna, both being peculiar to it centrally, while along its 


southern boundaries they are more or 


less like that of 


northern Mexico, western Louisiana eastwardly, eastern 




















ON THE DEFENSIVE 


Figure 7. This is the same chap shown in Figure 6, only there he was peacefully sleeping, and here he 
has been awakened and is on the defensive—ready to take up for his rights, or to be most peaceable if 


one keeps a friendly distance. 


New Mexico 
westwardly, 
and like the 


southern parts 
of the states 
bounding it on 
the north, 
northwardly 
In different 
parts of Texas 
we meet with 
several species 
of deer, and a 
few of the 
former millions 
of buffalo are 
still left. Along 
the valley of 
the Rio Grande 
one may. still 
meet with the 
mountain lion, 
the ocelot, and 
the fierce jag- 
uar. Peccaries 
and armadillos 
are also found 
there; while 
the prongbuck, 
wild horse, 
wolves, and 
coyotes are 
rapidly being 
e x terminated. 
Thereare many 
small mam- 
mals, as “prai- 
rie dogs,” mice, 
rats, squirrels, 
gophers, and 
other rodents, 
as well as 
shrews, ra- 
coons, and 
opossums. It 
has a rich bird 
includ- 


y 


fauna, 
ing such spe- 
cies as_ the 
road-runner, 


the scissor-tail flycatcher, peculiar birds of prey, and 


a long list of water fowl, waders, 


while stragglers 


come across the Rio Grande. Texas 


and passeres, 


from northern Mexico frequently 


is justly cele- 


brated for its rich and varied flora; but of this more 
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will be said in 
the second part 
of this article 
next month. 
One of its 
most remark- 
able mammals 
is the Nine- 
banded Arma- 
dillo (Figs. 8 
and 9), and the 
writer had a 
pair of these 
alive for some 
time which had 
been captured 
in the southern 
part of the 
State. Includ- 
ing the tail, 
one of them 
had a length 
of some thirty 
inches, and its 


appearance is well shown in Figure 9. 
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Figure 8. 
own bony coat-of-mail. 
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The armadillo uses this method of protecting himself from attack, by rolling closely into his 
He was nearly through the rolling process when the photograph was taken. 


Its armor in- 


cludes nine movable, transverse bands crossing the middle 
of the back—an arrangement that admits of the animal’s 
partly rolling itself up into a ball for protection against 


its enemies (Fig. 8). 


In all existing armadillos the lower 


parts of the body are not protected by any armor at all, 


the skin usual- 
ly being soft 
and supporting 
a growth of 
long hair. 
There are 
numerous spe- 
cies of these 
animals, with 
markedly dif- 
ferent external 
and _ internal 
characters; 
they range 
from Texas to 
southern Brazil 
or further. 
Several of the 
extinct species 
were as big as 
a rhinoceros, 
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ARMADILLO ALMOST COMPLETELY ROLLED UP and the re- 


mains of such 
are still to be 
found in the bone caves of central South America; in- 
deed, a goodly volume might be written about these 
curious mammals and their extinct ancestors. 

Our nine-banded species possesses wonderful strength 
for its size, and when teased may bite one severely. Its 
gait is quite deliberate; but when it undertakes to run, 





THE NINE-BANDED ARMADILLO 


Figure 9, Without doubt the most curious mammal we have in this country is the nine-banded armadillo, which inhabits certain parts of the 


State of Texas. The photograph was taken from life by the author. 
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it gets over ordinary ground with rapidity. Then, too, if 
pushed it will start to burrow, and it is truly marvelous 
to note how rapidly it can make such an excavation in 
favorable ground. Should the fellow get well started before 
you overtake it, it requires a tremendous pull by the tail to 
get it out—it keeping up a plaintive squeaking all the time ; 
it will almost allow its tail to be pulled off before relin- 
quishing its hold. It is very fond of ants, but will also eat 
certain vegetables and even carrion, if hard up for food. 
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Down in Nicaragua they keep this animal as a pet, for 
the practical use of ridding their houses of ants; not in- 
frequently they have even bred in captivity, producing 
three or four very cute little young ones to the litter. In 
color, our armadillo is of a pale gray, the hair grayish 
buff, sometimes tipped with blackish. When captured, it 
is often caked with hardened mud, which evidently stuck 
to its bony buckler while burrowing where the soil 
was wet. 





UNWRITTEN HISTORY 


BY DONALD BRUCE 


HIRTY-SIX years ago, a telegraph bracket and in- 
sulator was nailed to a Douglas fir tree near Arcata, 
California. A few years later a falling branch badly 
damaged it and the wire which it had been supporting 




















TELEGRAPH INSULATOR 


Glass insulator—wooden bracket and iron nails uncovered in sawing 
a Douglas fir stave bolt. 


was removed. The tree was growing thriftily, adding 
every summer to its diameter a new layer of woody 
material and this growth gradually pushed out around 
the bracket on all sides leaving it burried in the tree 


trunk. At the end of 26 years (or IO years ago) the 
tip of the glass insulator finally disappeared from sight 
and the only trace of it that could still be seen was a 
scarcely noticeable lump which looked like nothing more 
than a healed-over branch stub. A few weeks ago the 
tree was felled and the wood manufactured into barrel 
staves. The screech of the saw which happened to 
graze the edge of the glass called attention to this un- 
usual “fossil.” 

On spliting open the stave bolt the whole story be- 
came clear in all its details, as is shown by the accom- 
paning illustration. The clearly defined annual rings of 
the rapidly growing tree form an unimpeachable his- 
torical record. The wood of the insulator bracket is still 
in good condition, and the oak of which it was made has 
received an unintentional preservative treatment, being 
thoroughly impregnated with the resin of the surrounding 
fir. The interesting specimen can now be seen in the 
wood collection of the Forestry Division at the Univer- 
sity of California. 





ONLY A SAPLING 


N 1902, a tract of long leaf pine timber was cut at 

Urania. A small sapling about 10 inches in diameter 
was left standing, which, with other suppressed trees 
commenced to grow rapidly. Year after year this tree 
bore seed, which as they ripened were scattered by the 
winds and soon four or five acres were reforested with 
a fine growth of seedlings, some almost as large now as 
the parent tree at the time the forest was denuded. An 
occasional fire would sweep over the forest, leaving a 
scar which would soon heal. Hogs exacted their toll 
and other enemies were constantly at work, but today 
there is a full stand of 500 to 1,000 seedlings and sap- 
lings to the acre, and regeneration is complete. In 
May, 1920, Professors Chapman and Bryant, with a 
class of thirteen students from Yale University were at 
Urania pursuing a course of study in forestry, and in 
studying tree growth, decided to cut this seed tree, for 
that is just what it was, in order to make careful meas- 
urements and to cut sample sections therefrom to prove 
to the careless that forests could be grown profitably and 
that seed trees must be left on Cu t-d lands if our 
forests are to be perpetuated. “Only a Sapling,” has 
performed its mission—a young forest is growing. 
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IE miniature garden industry in Japan has been 
T transplanted to the United States. For several 
centuries the leading landscape gardeners of Japan 

havc made miniature models of their work so their 
cust-mers might see how the proposed gardens would 
look; very much in the same way an American archi- 
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AN EXCELLENT EXAMPLE OF A MINIATURE GARDEN 


This little garden is built to represent one of the quaint little villages 
of Japan. 


tect will make a prospective drawing of a house, except 
in this case the garden is made perfect in every detail, 
except that it is in miniature. 

The care and degree of exactness put into these gar- 
dens is remarkable. Great care is used to select exactly 
the right kind of stones, sand and pebbles to use in each 
part of the design. Trees are even dwarfed and stunted 
through many years of careful watching in order that 
they may add to the completeness of the picture. 

These miniature gardens are called in Japanese, “Hako 
Niwa,” meaning dish gardens, because they are usually 
built in large earthenware bowls. Every Japanese gar- 
den contains a stream or lake with one or more bridges 
spanning from shore to shore. If a natural body of 
water does not exist, the landscape gardener simply 
goes ahead and makes it. 

For a number of years an annual contest or exhibit 
of these toy gardens has been held in the city of Kioto, 
at which the leading landscape gardeners of Japan ex- 
hibit their work. A great demand has grown up among 
the tourists who visit the land of the cherry blossom 
for copies of these miniature gardens to take back with 
them to America. 


MAKING JAPANESE MINIATURE GARDENS 


In response to this growing trade demand, one of the 
large Japanese nurseries has opened a branch near New 
York City, where one of their expert garden designers 
devotes his entire time in constructing miniature gar- 
dens for the American public. These gardens may be 
properly divided into two classes. The first, which repre- 
sents a Japanese garden or familiar landscape in which 
the landscape and the house are the principal feature, and 
the dwarf trees are only secondary; and the other type 

















Publishers’ Photo Service. 


REPRESENTING A TWISTED CEDAR OF JAPAN 


This miniature cedar is exactly similar to those seen frequently on the 
mountain sides of Japan. This tree is actually twenty-two years old. 


in which a very old dwarf tree is made the central 
feature, with a few stones and moss-covered rocks at 
its base to give an impression of its native heath. 





“There is no rhyme that is half as sweet 

As the song of the wind in the rippling wheat. 
There is no meter that’s half so fine 

As the lilt of the brook under rock and vine, 
And the loveliest lyric I ever heard 

Was the wild-wood strain of a forest bird.” 


—Cawein. 
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CALL FOR ACTION SAYS FOREST 





Poscrtorer, 


HE editors of the country con- 
tinue their co-operation with thé 


American Forestry Association in its 
call for action on a national forest 
policy and for better fire protection. 
The Olympian of Olympia, Washing- 
tion, declares that a “forest fire is a war 
on prosperity,” while the Nonpareil 
of Council Bluffs says “we cannot af- 
ford to overlook the facts.” The Eve- 
ning Telegram of New York City 
points out that “the American con- 
sumer is at the mercy of the foreign 
manufacturer,” in the matter of news- 
print, and the Louisville Courier- 
Journal calls attention to the fact that 
the “time will come, of course, when 
building with wood will be out of the 
question unless there is an early devel- 
opment of reforestation.” Some of 
the editorial co-operation on the part 
of the editors follows: 

Louisville Courier-Journal: The Ameri- 
can Forestry Association reminds the pub- 
lic of facts. The time will come, of course, 
when building with wood will be out of the 
question unless there is is an early de- 
velopment of reforestation. The wide use 
of wood for residences and other buildings 
that characterizes the United States would 
not be permitted in any European country. 
As long as timber was plentiful and cheap 
the frame house, in town or country, had 
so many advocates that there was little 
disposition to place wood construction uh- 
der the ban. 

Only a few American cities have build- 
ing ordinances under which frame construc- 
tion is forbidden, but it will not be neces- 
sary to forbid frame construction, to reduce 
the fire risk, if the supply of timber con- 
tinues to diminish at the present rate and 
the price of lumber, as a result, continues 
to rise. This country already has reached 
the point at which, upon the ground of 
economy, permanent construction of stone, 
concrete, concrete blocks, hollow tile or 
other non-combustible and non-rotting ma- 
terial is considered by many builders as 
against wood, with its limited life and high 
maintenance cost. 





Indianapolis Star: At last the importance 
of tree planting seems to have taken hold 
in quarters where practical results will 
follow. A number of citizens of promi- 
nence are urging the Massachusetts Legis- 
lature to advocate the passage of a pend- 
ing bill to allow the State to buy 250,000 
acres of waste land for reforestation pur- 


poses. In other directions public action 
has not been waited for. According to the 
AMERICAN Forestry Magazine, many coal 
companies, which need much mine timber, 
are planting trees on their own territory 
in great numbers. Already, it is said, news- 
paper and book. publishers are planning 
the control and protection of existing for- 
ests, from which wood pulp is derived, and 
the systematic planting of trees. The pub- 
lic has been slow in realizing the growing 





THE SCHOOLMA’AM AND THE 
FORESTER 


Salt Lake Deseret News 

Travelers in some of the unfrequented 
or sparsely settled regions of the coun- 
try where national forests are located 
have perhaps wondered whence came 
all the established school teachers who 
were met in these journeys, and how 
it was that they seemed so cheerful and 
contented. The interesting explanation 
is given in the “American Forestry” 
Magazine. One curious fact is that ap- 
proximately 75 per cent of the forest 
rangers marry school teachers, conse- 
quently the latter are at home and happy 
in the districts where they and their 
spouses serve. Another reason is that 
25 per cent of all receipts from the 
national forests go to the counties in 
which they lie, to be used for schools 
and roads. These counties can there- 
fore well afford to employ good teachers 
at good salaries, and are able to pro- 
vide plenty of teachers, regardless of 
the number of pupils. 

The explanation is highly satisfactory, 
and the condition would seem to be at 
once romantic and, in most respects, 
ideal. The attraction for the ambitious 
teacher may well be believed to consist 
not altogether in the monetary compen- 
sation offered—the love and protection 
of a clean-living young forester is a 
prize or bonus not to be despised. Un- 
cle Sam’s forest service is not less 
benefited by the opportunities thus given 
his rangers to acquire comely, intelli- 
gent and courageous brides. On both 
sides the evils of lonesomeness are cor- 
rected; on both sides there is an in- 
creased sense of responsibility and a 
development of the fine virtues which 
attend the sound enjoyment of living 
worthily in close contact and commun- 
ion with Nature. 











scarcity of timber, but now that it is be- 
ginning to do so, tree planting is likely 
to become an active industry. 





Council Bluffs Nonpareil: Too few of 
our people are taking any heed of the 
morrow. We are living at a fast pace. 
And we are rapidly exhausting our natural 
resources. Note the statements taken from 
a report of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation. We cannot and should not over- 
look these serious statements. We owe 
it to our children to preserve for them a 


condition which will be tolerable. We 
have no right to appropriate to ourselves 
all the cream of the earth’s products and 
pass on to our children a depleted soil and 
a country barren of its forests upon which 
the happiness and welfare of people large- 
ly depend. 








New York Evening Telegram: The 
American Forestry Association now points 
out that one of the striking facts brought 
to light is the over centralization of 
industry in the Northeast and the Lake 
States. In this region the limited supply 
of raw material prevents expansion to meet 
the increasing demand. Not only is the 
American consumer at the mercy of the 
foreign manufacturer as to price, but he is 
in danger of an embargo. In order to 
reach the safe condition of independence 
the experts advocate the development of 
the industry in the Northwest and at the 
same time the making of plans for in- 
creased. production in the East. 

It used to be our boast that we were 
self-sufficient as to necessities. It is our 
duty to see that we are so again. 



















The Olympia Olympian: The American 
Forestry Association calls attention to the 
fact that forest fires in this country burn 
ten times the area of devastated France 
every year. Using that terrific fact as a 
text, Charles Lathrop Pack, president of 
the Association, preaches a powerful ser- 
mon on the imperative need for a national 
forest policy. 

He explains why the penny newspaper 
and the two-penny newspaper are things 
of the past. He sees in the gradual de- 
pletion of American forestry an actual 
menace to education. Some of his recent 
utterances are alarming, and his data, care- 
fully gathered, confirm the opinion rapidly 
spreading that unless the United States 
buckles down to forest conservation, not 
only will newsprint become higher, but 
agriculture must inevitably suffer. 

But the conservation of timber for news- 
print purposes is even less important than 
the conservation of forestry for the making 
of homes for human beings to live in. 

































Louisville Courier Journal: The St. 
Louis Globe-Democrat, in the course of an 
editorial upon the paper shortage, says: 

There is much criticism of the news- 
papers for waste of paper, but the above 
statistics show that it is not newspaper con- 
sumption which is making the wood pulp 
supply inadequate to the demand. The 
newspapers only consume 22 per cent. The 
newspaper publishers are themselves suffer- 
ing from the high prices and the difficulty 
of keeping supplied with stock as a result 
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EDITORIAL DIGEST 





FIRES ARE A WAR ON PROSPERITY 








remendous increase in paper con- 
sumption in a multitude of other forms 
than publishing papers. Seventy-eight per 
cent of all the paper is consumed in some 
other way. No possible economy and re- 
striction of use on the part of newspaper 
publishers can put an end to either the 
shortage uf the high prices, else they would 
have been ended before now. The matter 
is deeper than that. The American 
Forestry Association suggests several 
remedies, such as the development of the 
pulp industry in the great forests of the 
Northwest and Alaska, the promotion of 
reforestation in cutover areas, by perpetu- 
ating forest areas and by more care in col- 
lecting and using old newspapers, maga- 
zines and paper scraps of all kinds in the 
making of new paper. The latter is an im- 
portant contribution that could be made by 
every household and at a profit. There is 
no reason why millions of dollars should 
go up in smoke every year through the 
burning of waste paper. 

Undoubtedly the paper that is burned as 
refuse in domestic establishments—business 
houses nowadays use paper balers to a con- 
siderable extent—constitutes waste. 
It is within the bounds of possibility to cur- 
tail this waste by propaganda in behalf of 
paper saving, such propaganda including 
directions to householders who are willing 
to save waste paper and sell it, but there is 
waste at both ends. 

In the development of forestry lies the 
great opportunity to find relief from paper 
shortage which is nowadys the Old Man of 
the Sea to every publisher in America. 
support of forestry 
and State forestry is one means by which 
the press may practice self-preservation as 
well as promote general welfare. Prices of 
lumber, no less than prices of paper, reflect 
the neglect of forestry, and lumber is con- 
sumed in one way or another universally. 


of the 


great 


Vigorous national 


Asheville (N. C.) Citizen: Frank A. 
Munsey describes a condition in the news- 
print paper situation which everybody rec- 
ognizes as approximately true to facts but 
for which nobody can offer a satisfactory 
solution. Within 25 years, says Mr. Mun- 
sey, the wood pulp supply will at the pres- 
ent rate of consumption, be exhausted. And 
so far no substitute for wood has been 
found that would not cost more, and no 
system of regulation has met with general 
support among’ the publishers or in Congress, 


Joliet Herald: A campaign is being car- 
ried on throughout the United States by 
the American Forestry Association, of 
Washington, D. C., urging motorists to 
help, by planting memorial trees along the 


highways to beautify the roads for which 
hundreds of millions of dollars have been 
voted by the various national, State and 
local governing bodies. Motorists every- 
where will gladly aid this excellent move- 
ment, and will undoubtedly join the Asso- 
ciation so as to work in conformity with 
its plans. 

Local communities and commercial inter- 
ests will benefit and motorists, who are the 
greatest users of roads, will derive pleasure 
and reward for generations to come, if 
they, individually and collectively, co-oper- 
ate in the actual planting of trees in accord- 
ance with the general plan. 

Cross-country touring from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific is becoming more popular 
every year, and it will be possible eventu- 
ally to have trees growing the entire dis- 
tance on both sides of the 3000-mile high- 
way, making it the most wonderful monu- 
ment and “Road of Remembrance” in the 


world, 


Yonkers Statesman: The American 
Forestry Association writes from Wash- 
ington to ask The Statesman to have an 
editorial stirring up tree-planting “and tell- 
ing your readers to register trees on our 
honor roll.” This is it. 

Last year we nudged the folks vigorously 
on the subject, and inspired the city to buy 
a lot of trees for planting. So we do not 
think any more prodding is required. 

But tree-registering i something we have 
not called attention to before. 

Everyone planting a tree is entitled to 
have it registered at Washington in the name 
of a hero who gave his life for his country. 
It thus becomes a memorial tree of record. 

The New York State College of Forestry 
also sends out a call for memorial tree 
planting and directs all tree-planters to 
register their trees with the American 
Forestry Association. 

“This is a great constructive piece of 
work,” said Charles Lathrop Pack, Presi- 
dent of the American Forestry Association. 
“When we interest the coming generation 
in the value of trees great good will result. 
In education will we get nearer and nearer 
to a national forest policy. The General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and patriotic 
organizations such as the American Legion 
and the Service Star Legion, are all co- 
operating with the American Forestry As- 
sociation.” 

Every individual or organization planting 
a tree is urged to resister it with the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association and get the free 
certificate of registration which it will send. 


Chicago Journal: The devastated woods 
of France where American soldiers fought 


will be planted to American trees. The 
Forestry Association of this country 
has shipped a large quantity of seeds 
to France already, and more will fol- 
low. With characteristic perception of the 
graceful thing to do, the French seized 
upon this plan as providing the most fitting 
monument for the young crusaders who 
came so far to fight in a just cause. 

It is, indeed, a most worthy plan. For 
centuries to come, Americans will make 
pilgrimages to those battlefields, and every 
pilgrim will feel an added sense of posses- 
sion and of sacrifice if the familiar trees of 
America shade the places where American 
died. Our firs and pines in the 
Argonne, our ash trees at Belleau, our oaks 
at Chateau Thierry will be silent, appropri- 
ate and effective reminders of the price at 
which liberty was saved, and of the union 
nations without which salvation 
would have been impossible. 


soldiers 


of the 


Ashland, Kentucky, Independent: Arbor 
Day should be given a more general ob- 
servance in the State than has been shown 
in the past. Former years have seen the 
gospel of the love of trees spread mostly 
among pupils of the schools, the youngsters 
of the present day. This year every think- 
ing man and woman ought to show interest 
in it, help it along, encourage the young- 
sters and develop the love of trees and the 
interest in forestry in the hearts of both 
and old. The world needs trees, 
needs them far more than in former years, 
because there has been a frightful sacrifice 
of trees to the demands of war. Nations 
have stripped their areas of their best tim- 
ber, great waste has taken place, acres are 
denuded and cry aloud for restoration. 
Planting trees has been most commendable 
in the past but now it is a patriotic duty, an 
opportunity for service to the world and to 
the generations to come. 


young 


Norwich Bulletin: It cannot fail to be 
appreciated that the shipment of tree seeds 
to Europe by the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, as its contribution to the help 
needed across the water to restore former 
-onditions, is bound to be of great assist- 
ance in meeting the future needs of the 
devastated areas. These countries have, of 
course, already commenced work along a 
similar line but there is much to be done 
and such an addition to the new timberland 
as will result from this aid will be simply 
adding another to the many visible signs of 
the ties of friendship that have been cre- 
ated among these nations. It should like- 
wise help to arouse this country to the need 
of giving increased attention to its own 
situation. 
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NATIONAL HONOR ROLL, MEMORIAL TREES 


Trees have been planted for the following and registered with the American Forestry Association, whi h 





desires to register each Memorial Tree planted in the United States. A certificate of registration will be sent -o 
each person, corporation, club or community reporting the planting of a Memorial Tree to the Associatic i. 


TUSCALOOSA, ALA. 

By Tuscaloosa Post, American Legion: Fred 
R. Brown (2), Judge Tally Morgan (2), An- 
drew Dixon (2). 

COCHISE, ARIZONA 

By Eldorado School: Virgil Amalong. 

FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 

By United Daughters of the Confederacy: 
Frank Alfino, Archie Barton, Claude B. Cross, 
Amos Crisp, Keith Dyer, Jack Etter, John 
Elliot, John Escue, Victor Ellig, Martin P. 
Head, Jack Henry, Thomas Jameson, Leo 
Madden, Robert Lee McKenzie, Frank Napier, 
Oscar Perry, Ike Quinn, Glenn Rayburn, 
Thomas Robinson, James R. Scarborough, Er- 
nest Schlaefli, Earl Edward Trent, James 
Watt. 

ANDERSON, CALIF. 

Women’s Improvement Club: Cecil Pleisch, 

Carrol C. Corbin, Nelson J. Peterson. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 

By Los Angeles Audubon Society: 
Grandsons and Brothers. 

EAST HAMPTON, CONN. 

By Cavanaugh-Treadway Post No. 64, Ameri- 
can Legion: Patrick A. Cavanaugh, Nelson 
Tucker, Clarence Treadway, Clarence Coe. 

DOVER, DEL. 
By Dover Century Club: Our Dover Boys. 
MILFORD, DEL. 

By Miss M. Sharp: Richard Sanders Truitt. 
By Mrs. G. Layton Grier: Lieut. Paris T. 
Carlisle. 


Sons, 


SMYRNA, DEL. 

By Twentieth Century Club: Soldiers and 
Sailors of World War. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

By Washington Animal Rescue League: Re- 

member the Animals and Birds that Fell. 
ADAIRSVILLE, GA. 
By Sans Souci Club: Lieut. Burton Paul 
Bradley, Sgt. Robert Burns. 
ALBANY, GA. 
By Presbyterian Church: Ralph Pierce. 
DOUGLASVILLE, GA. 

By Civic Club: Alton Brittain, Frank P. 
Dorris, Ben Head, Owen Strandridge, Mr. 
Darden. 

MILLEDGEVILLE, GA. 

By Federated Women’s Clubs: William Sin- 
gleton Morris, James Franklin Little, Eddie 
Q. Brown, Robert Lee Roberson, Morris Vin- 
son, Furman F. Lee, Fleming Du B. Vaughan, 
Joseph Woodson Wood, Newton Maxwell, 
Roger Smith, Powell Anderson, William seck, 
Whit Railey, John Hancock, Quince Hancock, 
Carleton Lothridge, Henry Lingould, R. B. 
Heath, Carl Allen, Elyah ailen, Leroy Napier, 
Rollin Lawrence, Charles wu Bose, George W. 
Carr, William Long, Lonnie Binford, John 
Binford, Harper Taylor. 

SPARTA, GA. 

By Hancock County Federation of Women’s 
Clubs: John Gordon Baugh, Timmons Bonyer, 
Clifford T. Darden, Henry Baker Fleming, 
Jesse W. Logue, Paul Marchman, William 
Holsey Shivers. 

COLLINSVILLE, ILL. 


By House-Hold Science Club: Leighton 


Humphrey Evatt, James Dukes, Frank Stuck- 
er, Andrew Karvolet, Eugene Kohler, Howard 
Dailey, Frank Guatto, Joseph Verneuil, August 
Karvelot, Bernard R. Peipmeyer, Ben Borgias, 


Bernard Rissi, George Ganniger, John Snad- 
den, Mike Evanko, Albert Hadfield, Andy 
Pinson, John Ranier. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 
By Children of American Revolution: Evans- 
ton Heroes. ; 
PARK RIDGE, ILL. 
By Mrs. C. D. Bradley: Marjorie MacBride 
Bradley. 
ROCKFORD, ILL. 
By G. J. Boehland: Luke Hieronimus, Jr. 
SOLON MILLS, ILL. 
By Paul C. Hoffman Post No. 253: Paul C. 
Hoffman. 
URBANA, ILL. 
By Mr. Edwin Bay: Charles Henry Lee. 
GREENSBURG, IND. 
By High School: Vernie Wamsley. 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
By Service Star Legion: Our Boys. By 
Soldiers and Sailors Father’s League: Our 
Boys. 
DURANT, IOWA 
By Durant Schools: Lieut. J. L. Shryer. 
GREENFIELD, IOWA 
By Service Star Legion: Our Boys. 
PETERSON, IOWA 
By Dean-Underwood Post, American Legion: 
Lieut. Lester Allison, Robert E. Dean, Milo 
E. Underwood, Harry D. Gordon. By Halvor 
Berg: Theodore Roosevelt. 
TOPEKA, KANS. 
By Woman’s National Farm and Garden 
Association; Victor Kenney Dodge Blakely. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
By St. Mark’s Episcopal Church: 
Edward Garrett. 
MELBOURNE, KY. 
By St. John’s Lutheran Church: Ray Lay- 
field, William Rehg, Harry Yung, Gus Yung, 
Ed. Glahn. 


GREENWOOD, LA. 

By Greenwood Church: Timmons Alexander, 

George Bryson, Ralph Mays, Will Dinkins, 

Walter Greer, Theodore Carter, John T. Dunn, 

Arthur Dunn, Joe W. Dunn, John Bayliss, 
Bradford Thweatt. 


HINCKLEY, MAINE 
By Good Will Home Association: John A. 
McNally, William B. Bates, Hollie C. Simp- 
son, Harold R. Temme, Lee Thompson, Hugh 
Hill, Lester Ballou, Allison Peardon, Carl 
M. Barnard, Samuel C. Bush, Roy Lake, Wood- 
ford N. West. 


MATTAPOISETT, MASS. 


Lieut. 


By Army and Navy Memorial Association: * 


L. Florence Eastman. 


SPENCER, MASS. 

By Isaac Prouty and Company: Frank L. 
Kirk, Joseph X. Gaudette, Moses Collette, Jr., 
Henry Ducasse, Albert T. Cournoyer, Charles 
Edward Farquharson, Harold Barker Torrey, 
George Raymond Eggleton, George T. Corron, 
Ward G. Howland, Napoleon Joseph Ledoux, 
Albert Luther Peck, Leon A. Baribault. 

ISHPEMING, MICH. 

By Service Club: Albert B. Braden. 

MARQUETTE, MICH. 

By Women’s Welfare Club: Kurtis Anderson, 
Francis Bashaw, John J. Holland, Arthur E. 
Robbins. 





FORT BENTON, MONT. 

By Fort Benton Woman’s Clubs: Chat: 
County Boys who made Supreme Sacri 
in the War. 

JACKSON, MISS. 

By Jackson High School: Henry Gray 

R. W. Fryant, W. S. Graves, Ed Chapman. 
BORDENTOWN, N. J. 

By Bordentown Military Institute: Don 
E. Campbell. 

ELIZABETH, N. J. 

By Mary Wilkenshaw: Theodore Rooseve: 
Quentin Roosevelt. 

OCEAN GROVE, N. J. 

By Campmeeting Association: Dr. Aaron | 
Ballard, John King, Rev. Dr. Henry C. M 
Bride. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

By New York State College for Teacher 
Raymond Temple Clapp, James Oran Joh: 
son, Raymond Oscar Ludwick. Lieut. Edwar 
Eldred Potter, Earl John Van Hoosen, Frat 
Bronk Story, Gertrude Crissey Valentine. 

AUBURN, N. Y. 

By Mrs. M. S. Irish: Sgt. William H 
Ward, Corp. Clyde Mead, Mather De St. Croi> 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

By Civic Club: Capt. John Case Phelps 
Joseph P. Hanley, Joseph Yamau, Spence 
Kellam, Joseph Bires, Edward R. Peterson, 
John Charles J. McDevitt, Hermann Jame 
Britton, John J. Nolan, Frank Chester Din 
mick, Michael D. O’Sullivan, James H. Mur 
phy, Cleon T. Hoff, William Francis Rider 
Stanley L. Rockwell, Charles L. Schildnecht, 
Milton E. Dye, Merwin T. Jones, Arrington 
Winfield Kinney, Charles T. Tate, Charles 
I. McGraw, Richard J. Hoyt, William E. Lip 
pacher, Carl Frank Johnson, Elmer Joseph 
Decker, Corp. John L. Livingston, Sgt. Charles 
G. Greene, Sgt. John Leo McDonald, Sgt. 
Herman E. Jones, Sgt. James A. Hutchings, 
Sgt. Charles W. Trumble, Maj. Harold D. 
MacLanahan, Capt. Alexander D. Wilson, Ar- 
thur Henry Andrews, Henry James Keough, 
Corp. John Moran, Corp. William Joseph Clark, 
Corp. Robert G. Davis, Corp. Herbert B. Nor 
ton, Corp. Robert Leo Flanagan, Corp. Fred 
Clark White, Corp. Walter J. Murphy. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

By Lexington Council, K. of C.: John Chris 
topher Sheehan, George Alphonsus’ Black, 
Francis James Foley, Thomas Raymond Nulty. 

NEW YORK CITY 

By S. Rankin Drew Post, American Legion: 
Lieuf. S. Rankin Drew. By Mr. J. S. Kap- 
lan: Lieut. Murray E. Cramer. By Washing- 
ton Heights Chapter, American War Mothers: 
Boys Killed from the 102nd Engineers, 27th 
Division. 

NORWICH, N. Y. 
By Steadfast Circle, Kings Daughters and 
Sons: Robert Barnes. 
RED CREEK, N. Y. 
By Red Creek High School: Carl Peterson. 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 

By American Legion: Cecil A. Johnson, Jos- 
eph A. Militello, Ralph Pomeroy, John W. 
Rogers, Salvidore Castrogiovanni, Tussi Scime, 
Philip E. Carling, Wayne G. Franklin, Daniel 
Hoss. 

FORT BERRY, VA. 

By Columbus Country Club, Matthew J. 

Myers. 
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Andrew Rodgers, Gardener, 
estate of Mrs. Ethel D. Mellor. 
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: to Davey Tree Surgery 


130 Court Street, Plymouth, Mass. 
The Davey Tree Expert Co., 

















ip Kent, Ohio. 

pl Dear Sirs: 

es Your experts having operated upon the trees at this estate for 

xt three successive years, I have had every opportunity of watching 

rs, very closely their most interesting and valuable work. 

D. Your men are real live wires and professionals in the true 

r sense of the word. 

h, Admitting that it is up to every gardener to secure the very this tree was treated and re- 

k, best seed and nursery stock in order to insure giving satisfaction stored to health in 1917. Note 

r in his crops, flowers and shrubs, is it not logical then that the how concrete has been placed in 

ad wonderful specimen trees should have the attention of the highest the cavity, section on section. to 
authorities? Experts trained only for this particular business allow for swaying and prevent 
should always be the first consideration. The very best is not too cracking. Note also view of Pil- 
good, but a doubtful proposition is dangerous to recommend to grim Monumentin the background. 

s- any estate owner. 

k, Your treatment on the trees here will stand any investigation. 


With all good wishes 
Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Andrew Rodgers. 
Gardener to Mrs. Ethel D. Mellor. 


The saving of priceless trees is a matter of first importance on every 
estate. Davey Tree Surgery is a fulfillment of the maximum expec- 
tations of those who love and value trees. A careful examination of 
your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc.,2108 Elm Street, Kent, O. 


Branch offices with telephone connections: New York City, Astor Court Bldg.; 

. Chicago, Westminster Bldg., Baltimore, American Bldg.; Philadelphia, 
Land Title Bldg., and Boston. Write nearest office. _ JOHN DAVEY 

Permanent representatives available in districts surrounding Boston, Springfield, Lenox, Father of Tree Surgery 

Newport, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Poughkeepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, Montclair, 

New York, Philadelphia, Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, Richmond, Buffalo, 

° Toronto, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Chicago, Milwaukee, Canadian 

1 address, 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEONS 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those 
falsely representing themselves. An agreement made with the Davey Company and not with an individual is certain evidence 
of genuineness. 
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A Trade 
Mutual Insurance 
Company 


WORKMEN’S 
COMPENSATION 
PUBLIC LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE 
TEAMS 


~ DIVIDEND RATE 20% 








We write Workmen’s 
Compensation Insur- 
ance on lumber and 
woodworking and kin- 
dred risks. ; : 


We insure automo- 
biles and teams, and 
have been paying 


__ 20% DIVIDENDS 
OUR PLAN WILL 
REDUCE YOUR 
INSURANCE 
COST 


We Paid Back 20% On 
Every Policy that Expired 
In 1919 


Lumber Mutual 
Casualty Insurance 
Company 


66 Broadway 
New York City 


BRANCH OFFICES: 


Philadelphia, Richmond, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Troy, Saranac Lake, 
Fort Plain. 
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BOOKS ON FORESTRY 








— 
AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books ox “forestry, 
a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. These may be ordered through the America: Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid. 





FOREST VALUATION—Filibert Roth 
FOREST Pe Case Roth 
raters TREE REPAIR—By Elbert Peets 
MBER MANUFACTURING 
FOREST VALUATION—By Chapm: 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS By 
— = SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. 
er ‘art 
THE TRAINING OF 3 Se a Koleene Pinchot 
LUMBER AND ITS USES—R. 
THE CARE OF TREES: IN LAWS, STR ae AND PAR 
NORTH AMERICAN TREES—N. L. Britto 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and Preston, py 
THE FARM WOODLOT-—E. G. Cheyn d Jj. P. Wentling 4 
ara ~-4~- ancead OF THE ECONOMIC WOODS OF THE UNITED STATES—Samue! J. 
ecor ee 
PLANE SURVEYING—John C. Tracy 
FOREST MENSURATION—Henry Solon Graves 
FOREST PRODUCTS—By Nelson Courtlandt Brown 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. 
FIRST BOOK OF FOR oe R 
PRACTICAL FORESTRY—A. S. Full 


TREES IN WINTER—A. S. Blakeslee and C. D. Jarv 
AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, 14 Velomee “se Volume 
Half Morocco Binding 
HANDBOOK OF THE TREES OF THE NORTHERN U. S. AND CANADA, EAST OF THE 
ROCKY aa B. Hough 3 
Half Morocco Bind : 
GETTING ACQU AINTED WITH THE TREES—J. Horace McFarland...............:.sesseees- ‘ 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER ee ee é om be 
TREES, OF NEW ENGLAN 


“joka Kirkegaard 
Parts to a Volume— 


hurst 
TREES—H. Marshall Ward 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS—John Muir 
PRACTICAL a Gifford 
LOGGING—Ralph C. Bryant 
THE IMPORTANT anon TREES rad THE UNITED STATES-—S. B. Elliott 
FORESTRY IN NE ENGLAND—Ralph C. ees 4 and Austin F. Hawes 
T°E PRINCIPLES “OF HANDLING WOODLANDS—Henry Solon Graves 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND crrtes—William Solotaroff 
THE TREE GUI ee = Ellen Roger: 
MANUAL FOR NOR Passos SMEN— Austin Cary 
FARM FORESTRY. Alfred. 
T ~~ 2 pannesial AND PRACTICE "OF. WORKING PLANS (in forest organization)—A. B. Reck- 


STUDIES OF MS at gg 

TREE PRUNING—A Cars 

THE PRESERVATION oor STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Wei 

SEEDING AND PLANTING IN THE PRACTICE OF FORESTRY—By James W Toume 
FUTURE OF FOREST TREES—B y. Dr. Harold Unwin 

FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES AND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews.... 
FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND THEIR MUSIC—By F. Schuyler Mathews. 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD FLOWERS—By F. Schuyler Mathews 
FARM aoe an noma John Arden Fer, n 

THE BOOK OF FORESTRY—By Frederick 

OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Go 

HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN BS Jay L. B. Taylor 

THE LAND WE LIVE alge? 4 Bigs — 

WOOD AND FOREST—B 

THE ESSENTIALS OF A 


Gillett 

FRENCH ‘FORES J ‘S AND po he i ye S. Woolsey, Jr. 
MANUAL OF POISONOUS PLANTS—B mel 
WOOD AND OTHER ORGANIC STRU TURAL APATERTALS Chas. H. Snow 
EXERCISES IN FOREST MENSURATION—Winkenwerder and Clark 
a NATIONAL FORESTS—H. D. Boerk 

NUAL OF TREE DISEASES—Howaré Rankin 
THE BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARIS -By Robert Sterling Yard 
THE STORY OF THE FOREST—By J. Gerdon Dorrance 
FOREST MANAGEMENT-—By A. B. mocunoas and John Bentley, Jr. 
THE FOREST RANGER AND OTHER VERSE—By John Guthri 
TIMBER, ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING AND GRADING—By H. S. Betts 
THE HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS—By J. R. Simmons 
TIMBERS—AND THEIR USES—By Wrenn Winn 
THE KILN DRYING OF LUMBER—By Harry D. Tiemann 





* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on forestry 


or related subjects upon request.—EDITOR. 














BOOK REVIEWS——————— 


Harriet L. ge 
New 


“Henry Esmond,” “we have a season—the 
calmest and most delightful of the year, 
which we call the Indian Summer.” It is 
this typical and loved American season, its 
flowers, foliage, buds and fruits, that the 
author covers in this, her latest book, with 
the inspiration and the completeness that 
have distinguished her former works. An 
important section is devoted to the most 


“Our Northern Autumn,” by 
Keeler. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
York, $1.75 
Just from the press, this book will be 

welcome in that it gives a study of the 

characteristic flowers of autumn, its bril- 
liant foliage and its conspicuous fruits, with 
some illustrations in color. “In our Trans- 

Atlantic country,” wrote Thackeray in 
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“What Bird is That?” by Frank M. Chap- 
ma! D. Appleton & Company, New 
York City, $1.25 net. 

A new kind of bird book by a well 
known authority, this not shows 
the color and chief markings of each bird 
but also shows whether a bird is large or 
small. Moreover, by means of group pic- 
tures, it shows all the birds arranged ac- 
cording to season. With these two features 
to aid one, the identification of the various 
birds is easy, even for beginners. The 
author, who is Curator of Birds in the 
American Museum of Natural History, 
has given us in this work a complete guide 
to every land bird east of the Rocky Moun- 
tains—some three hundred species in all, 
and they are all pictured. The text covers 
most interestingly the distinguishing marks, 
the range, nests, eggs and song of each bird, 


only 
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and the localities where and seasons when 
it may be found. Every person who has 
ever wanted to know the birds should have 
this book as it is the simplest and most 
authoritative work to be had: It is ex- 
tremely interesting and will hold the atten- 
tion of the bird lover from cover to cover. 


“Cornell Forester.”—Dressed in a striking 
campfire cover, the “Cornell Forester,” 
Vol I, June, 1920, is interesting from 
beginning to end. 

Put out annually by the Cornell Foresters, 
this publication has become an institution, 
and this particular issue, dedicated as an 
appreciation to Professor Ralph S. Hosmer, 
reflects honor on its editorial staff, and the 
Club generally responsible for it. With 
articles from the pen of W. B. Greeley, re- 
cently appointed Chief Forester of the 
United States; George D. Pratt, Conserva- 
tion Commissioner of New York, and many 
of the well known teachers of forestry at 
the leading universities of the country, in- 
terspersed with bits of characteristic verse 
and news notes, there is not a dull moment 
all the way through. The “Cornell For- 
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ester” may be had by application to the 
college at Ithaca for one dollar a copy. 


“The United States Forest Policy,” by 
John Ise. Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn., $5.00. 

This is one of the important books 
of the year to the profession and to the 
people at large, as it is a non-technical 
treatment of the vital topic of forestry. It 
discusses the development of an interest in 
forest conservation, the legislation dealing 
with the forests, and the many unwise laws 
under which forest lands have been stolen 
or the forests destroyed. Several chapters 
are devoted to the results of our forest 
policy in the past and the final chapter 
gives suggestions for a wiser policy in the 
future. 


“AMERICAN Forestry and the Geographic 
magazine are the best publications in the 
country. A near neighbor in our small 
community takes them both and we recipro- 
cate with our reading matter. Otherwise 
I should subscribe,” says J. F. Scott, in a 
recent letter to the editor. 





SOTA 
JOHN L. GILBERT, TEXAS 
STEINWAY & SONS, NEW YORK 





MRS. C. H. DRAYTON, SOUTH CAROLINA 


THE FOLLOWING APPLIED FOR LIFE MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
CIATION IN JUNE, AND WERE ELECTED: 


WAUSAU SULPHATE FIBRE COMPANY, WISCONSIN 
BOOREAM-POWELL LUMBER COMPANY, MINNE- 


JOHN WIDDICOMB COMPANY, MICHIGAN 

M. SCHULZ COMPANY, ILLINOIS 

BLAKESLEE, PERRIN & DARLING, NEW YORK 

EDWARD L. RYERSON, ILLINOIS 

NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALER’S ASSO- 
CIATION, ILLINOIS 


AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSO- 








BECOME A MEMBER 


Any person may become a member of the American Forestry Association 


upon application and payment of dues. 








PLANT TREES 
PROTECT FORESTS 
USE FORESTS 











This is the only Popular 

National Magazine de- 

voted to trees and forests 
and the use of wood. 


FILL OUT THIS BLANK:— 


American Forestry Association 


1410 H STREET N. W. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


I hereby request membership in the American Forestry Asso- 


ciation and enclose check for $ 





INDICATE CLASS OF MEMBERSHIP 


Subscribing Membership, per year 
Contributing Membership, per year... 
Sustaining Membership, per year 

Life Membership (no other dues)............. 
Annual Member ship.nn.cccccccs:csncnsencnencnene 


Name 
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Learn How Dirrerent Cities 
ARE MEETING THE Housing Problem 


The Southern Pine Association has ac- 
cumulated the facts relative to the ways 
and means, provided by many Corpora- 
tions and Cities, for financing and en- 
couraging home building. These facts 
have been published in a small booklet 
which the Association will gladly send 
frge on application to any address. It 
zontains much valuable information. 


—Write for tt today 
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HOMES! 


The Nation's 
Greatest LVeed 


Nothing contributes as 
much to peace and con- 
tentment as Homes. Home 
ownership—the natural 
creator of prudence, sane 
living and thrift—is the 
most potent combatant to 
recklessness, extravagance 
and speculation. National 
patriotism and civic spirit 
demand that every com- 
munity concentrate great- 
er attention on the build- 
ing of more homes. Help 
keep alive that apt and 
important slogan: “OWN 
YOUR OWN HOME.” 


i ca. 








| timber. 
| therefore, will suffice to solve the forest 





FORESTER FOR FRANKLIN COUNTY 


HE interest which the wood-using in- 

dustries are taking in the problems of 
forestry as taught by the New York State 
College of Forestry at Syracuse has been 
shown by the engagement of Prof. H. S. 
Henderson, of the Department of Forest 
Utilization, to spend the summer with the 
H. H. Franklin Manufacturing Company 
(makers of the Franklin car) doing special 
work in the dry kiln department, sawmill 
and storage yards. 


Professor Henderson’s work in the short 
course for dry kiln engineers brought him 
in close touch with the Franklin Company, 
which sent four of its foreman and wood 
specialists to take some of the class work 
in this short course. Professor Henderson 
has closed arrangements to spend the sum- 
mer with the Franklin Company, which 
uses very large quantities of second growth 
white ash in the manufacture of the wood 
sill for the Franklin car. 





STATE NEWS 








ARIZONA 
BANDONMENT of unextinguish. {camp 
fires proved the undoing of two _ itizens 
»f Coconino County recently. The ab :ndon- 
ment of the fires, in itself a violation of the 
Arzona State Laws, was further : jagni- 
fied by forest fires of a destructive char- 
acter which broke out as a result f the 
neglected embers. This led to the even- 
tual discovery of the cause of the firs and 
additional evidence unearthed the ci 'prits, 

who were tried and fined. 
Both of the cases were handled by Dep- 
uty Supervisor C. W. McKenzie, of the Co- 

conia National Forest. 


CALIFORNIA 

«WE are naturally vitally interested in 

the perpetuation of forest resou:ces,” 
writes C. Stowell Smith, Secretary-Marager 
of the California White and Sugar Pine 
Manufacturers Association to AMERICAN 
Forestry. “This is illustrated by the fact 
that we have established in California a 


! committee to study forest problems and 


recommend such measures as may be nec- 
essary to meet the situation. This conimit- 
tee is probably the most representative or- 
ganization of its kind in the country. It 
includes the local District Forester of the 
United States Forest Service, the Dean of 


; the Forest School, University of California, 
| the State Forester, a representative from 
the Southern Pacific Railroad (which is a 


large owner of timberland) and a represen- 
tative from the California pine industry. 
These interests have employed a forester, 
and he is now at work studying all avail- 


} able information and from time to time 


recommending policies to the committee. 
“You are probably familiar with the situ- 
ation in this region and the relative ease 
with which our forests can be kept on a 
producing basis. Statistics prepared by the 
Forest Service show that 65 per cent of 


| the privately owned cnt-over lands in Cali- 


fornia are well stocked with young growing 
A few simple additional measures, 
California is con- 


problem insofar as 


cerned.” 
KENTUCKY 
HE forestry situation in Kentucky is 
outlined in the Louisville-Courier 
Journal as follows: 

Entire abandonment of any forestry pol- 
icy, notwithstand the act of 1920, putting 
the forester in the Department of Agricul- 
ture, may be the outcome of the legislation. 
Governor Morrow’s purpose was to abolish 
the office of forester entirely, but Repub- 
licans in the Senate balked at this, many 
coming from the mountains, where they are 
beginning to realize the importance of 
reforestation and conservation. 
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i. 


**The Cabinet-wood Superlative’ 


Little Doors that Open 


(without sticking) after centuries of use. 


There are little doors—and hidden drawers—that were 
fabricated 200, 300, 400 or more years ago. 


Some of them are supposed to open at the light touch of a 
delicate finger (with rare jewels on it). 


Some of them may stick (Oh, heavens!). BUT —some of 
them are of WALNUT. 


The Walnut ones don’t stick, nor jam. 


Everybody is glad to know that cabinet-work of that 
supreme hardwood is still being made—by artisans who are 
indeed artists. Would you believe it? It is true! 


Ask your furniture dealer—if you hope (as of course you 
do) that the furniture you buy today shall become the 
treasured heirlooms of your great-grandchildren. 


‘‘ Walnut is walnut’’—there’s no getting away from ‘¢hat. 


The American Walnut Brochure, de luxe, is ready. May 
we have your written application? (Promptly answered). 


AMERICAN Watnut ManuractTurers’ AssociATION 
Room 1025, 616 South Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 
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It is EAS 
Atlas Farm Powder is prepared especially for 
the use of inexperienced farmers who wish to do 
their own blasting. It is as easy to use as the 
ordinary ‘“‘gas’? engine. Theodore Drake, 
Prattsburg, N. Y., writes regarding his first ex- 
perience with it: 
“After reading your book, ‘Better Farming,’ I am fully 
convinced of the value of explosives for farm work. I blew 
out some old apple tree stumps and smashed a rock with 
Atlas Farm Powder, though I had never shot any dynamite 
before."’ 
You, too, will be able to use Atlas Farm Powder 
successfully after you read the directions in 
Better Farming with Atlas Farm Powder.’’ 
It tells how to remove stumps, blast ditches, 
smash boulders, plant trees and increase yields 


by subsoiling. 














3) 
PSS 
ost 


Write for this book. It is free. 


ATLAS POWDER COMPANY 
Division F.D. 5 Philadelphia, Penna, 


Dealers everywhere 


Magazine near von 



































The present law was a compromise, 
carrying $6,000, of which $3,000 is for the 
salary of a graduate forester with practical 
and technical experience. Commissioner 
W. C. Hanna was not keen to have the de- 
partment thrust on him, especially when he 
learned that the appropriation, already in- 
sufficient, was to be cut down to little 
more than salary and expenses for his tech- 
nical man. Now, he finds himself with a 
tree nursery and a forest reserve on his 
hands, with the Government asking him to 
continue co-operative work in fire preven- 
tion, in which State Forester J. E. Barton 
had enlisted agencies in Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia and West Virginia to protect the 
borders. 

Mr. Barton is going with an Eastern 
Kentucky coal company. He is probably 
the only qualified man in the State. It is 
known that at one time Murray Bruner, 
now in Government service in Porto Rico, 
was offered the post, but he declined. He 
is a brother of Dr. Ben L. Bruner, of 
Louisville, former Secretary of State. 

J. A. Mitchell, Inspector of the Federal 


Bureau of Forestry, was here recently in 
the interest of co-operative work, but left 
without learning what the policy will be. 

It is probable that the nursery on State 
Fair property at Louisville will be aban- 
doned. The forest reserve of several thou- 
sand acres on Pine Mountain, in Harlan 
County, which Forester Barton obtained 
from the Kentenia-Catron Corporation, 
stands and probably will stand just as it 
was when it was deeded to the State. 

Another corporation was ready to deed 
to the State some 3,000 acres adjoining, 
but this project was dropped by the for- 
ester when it was seen that there was no 
hope of “carrying on” with the plan of 
demonstrating reforestation in the Eastern 
Kentucky watershed. 

Coal and timber operators of Eastern 
Kentucky had formed fire prevention asso- 
ciations, employed lookouts, established 
stations under direction of the forester and 
assisted in spreading propaganda against 
carelessness, which was responsible for 
most forest fires. One or two had engaged 
foresters and a large number had taken up 


with the State Forester discussion of Steps 
necessary for reforestation of mountain 
sides. Demonstration and practical help 
were considered essential to getting re. 
sults. Efforts in this direction, however, 
lapsed several months ago, and the interest 
at that time keen, apparently has waned. 

It is doubtful whether any of the forestry 
appropriation will be spent, unless for em- 
ployment of a clerk or so. 


LOUISIANA 
HERE are 12,000,000 acres of iale cut. 
over lands in Louisiana, and not 5,000- 
000 acres of land under cultivation, says 
Henry Hardtner, president of the Louisi- 
ana Forest Association. 

Idle cut-over lands produce neither tim- 
ber, farm crops, nor income to meet taxes, so 
they must be put to work. Intention to sel] 
cut-over lands, for the purchaser to clear 
and cultivate, will not in itself make these 
lands productive nor excuse denudation, 
While awaiting development, cut-over pine 
lands should be growing stock or another 
crop of timber, preferably both. Prospec- 
tive farmers want some timber on these 
lands, otherwise they will be forced to buy 
wood, even for fence posts and fuel, at 
high prices, or go without. 

Where are the people going to get their 
timber supplies when all the forests of 
Louisiana and adjoining States have been 
cut clean and permantly ruined? 

The leaving of seed trees on cut-over 
pine lands is the first step in solving these 
problems. Without seed trees there can 
be no natural reforestation of pine. 

Should the State spend large sums in the 
future to purchase and plant denuded cut- 
over pine lands when it can prevent this 
denudation by requiring pine seed trees to 
be left for natural restocking? Can land 
owners expect the State to relieve them of 
the burden of cut-over land holdings if 
they refuse to provide for this restocking 
by leaving pine seed trees? 

Cut-over pine lands on which seed trees 
are left are worth twice what they would 
be without these trees, for they will be 
earning an income; from the growth of 
the seed trees, and from new crop of 
young timber, without diminishing their 
prospective value for agriculture, or inter- 
fering with grazing. Prospective farms 
with some timber and a woodlot are more 
valuable than skinned cut-over lands; for 
pasture, because of desirable shade trees; 
for revenue, because of income and home 
use of wood; for homes, because of greater 
attractiveness. 

The State Conservation Commission 
should be given the power to enforce the 
provisions of a law to protect the future 
welfare of the people of Louisiana. 


MICHIGAN 
THE co-operation of rural mail carriers 
with the forest fire supervisors in 
northern Michigan is a plan recently de- 
vised by one of the deputy fire marshals in 
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the forest districts of that State. The fact 
that millions of dollars worth of standing 
timber and seedlings are annually destroyed 
by flames lead this fire marshal to arrange 
for a daily patrol of the regions imperil- 
ed by fires by using the services of the 
rural free delivery carriers. On their daily 
trips if a fire is discovered, the carrier will 
record on cards specially prepared for 
the purpose the name of the county, time of 
detection, location of flames, the name of 
the official notified (usually the fire super- 
visor) and any other pertinet particulars, 
with the signature and number of route of 
carrier. The supervisor, thereupon, organ- 
izes suitable fire-fighting forces and un- 
dertakes the extinction of the fire. The 
plan has already been adopted for trial in 
one country, and it is proposed to carry it 
into other counties of the territory. 


NEW YORE 

A. B. Recknagel, secretary of the Empire 
State Forest Products Association, in dis- 
cussing the work of the New York State 
Legislature in regard to forestry matters 
said: 

“The New York legislative session of 
1920 was, with respect to forestry legisla- 
tion, largely one of ‘hope deferred.’ 

“There were before the legislature a 
group of bills introduced by Assemblyman 
Everett, which amended the present plan 
of taxing forests by substituting a permis- 
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sive yield tax (Assem. Print Nos. 513 and 
2132) and which provided for free trees 
from the State nurseries for private plant- 
ing on land dedicated to continuous forest 
production (Assem. Print No. 1918). 

“Of these, the last named, the ‘so-called 
‘free tree bill,’ became law with the gov- 
ernor’s signature on May 5. Of the former 
one, amending the tax law (Pr. No. 513), 
is in the governor’s hands; the other, 
ing the conservation law, ‘died’ in the 
Senate. One tax measure is of no value 
without the other, so that it matters little 
whether the governor signs the bill before 
him or not. 

“There was also before the legislature 
the so-called ‘ten district foresters’ bill 
(Assembly Print No 1264) fathered by the 
conservation commission. This bill ‘died’ 
in the Senate. 

“There remains, as the one substantial 
achievement of the session, the enactment 
of the free tree bill, sponsored by the con- 
servation commission and by the Empire 
State Forest Products Association. The 
text of this bill is as follows: 

“*The commission may agree with the 
owner of forest land, which is in need of 
reforestation, to provide for the reforesta- 
tion of such land under such safeguards as 
the commission deems necessary to insure 
the establishment and proper protection of 
such a plantation, and may furnish trees 
from any of the nurseries operated by such 


commission without charge at the nursery, 
provided the owner of the land will agree 
that the land shall be held for continuoys 
forest production, and that no trees g9 
planted shall be cut, except in accordance 
with the regulations of the commission, 
Such agreement shall be recorded in the 
office of the county clerk of the county 
where the land is situated, and the pro- 
visions thereof shall be deemed to be and 
be covenants running with the land.’” 


NORTH CAROLINA 

:. UMBER is certain to lose its present im- 
portance in North Carolina and become 
one of the minor industries if measures 
for conserving present timber supplies 
are not taken speedily, declared Assistant 
Forester E. E. Carter, of the United 
States Forest Service, in an address be- 
fore the North Carolina Forestry Associa- 
tion at Asheville, N. C., recently. Mr. 
Carter discussed the results of an in- 
vestigation of lumber conditions through- 
out the United States which the Forest 
Service made in response to a resolution 
presented to the United States Senate by 
Senator Capper. This resolution called for 
a report on the timber supply of the coun- 
try, the effects of present depletion on the 
high cost of materials, and the effects of 

lumber exports on domestic industries. 
Mr. Carter’s address showed that unless 
the young forests in North Carolina and 

















THE LARGEST SAWS IN THE WORLD 





facilities. 


possible. 








This is one of the two Disston cut-off saws 
in use at the Coats Shingle Company‘s Mill. 
These saws are 108 inches in diameter and 
each one weighs, ready to run, 795 pounds. 
One hundred and ninety spiral teeth are 
inserted in each saw. The successful build- 
ing of these saws affords a striking example 
of the advantages of Disston experience and 


You may never need saws as large as 
this. You will be interested to know, how- 
ever, that Disston workmen and Disston 
equipment are of the kind that makes the 
building of the largest possible saws in the 
world—and the best saws of all kinds— 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
General Offices: Philadelphia, Pa., U. S. A. 
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adjacent States are protected from fire and 
wisely managed, these regions which are 
now shipping lumber to other parts of the 
country soon would be forced to import 
supplies for their own use. 

The question of adoption by the State 
of a definite forest policy came up for 
discussion. The need for such a policy, 
including an adequate organization for the 
prevention and suppression of forest fires 
was emphasized by the assistant forester, 
as it had also been emphasized in the For- 
est Service report to the Senate. 

Although North Carolina still has a con- 
siderablq amount of timber, cutting is 
progressing at a rapid rate and the remain- 
ing old-growth forests are bound to dis- 
appear unless a definite conservation pro- 
gram is adopted by the State. On ac- 
count of the mountainous character of a 
large part of the State and the heavy 
rainfall it is said by foresters to be all 
important to take steps now to prevent 
denudation of important watersheds. 





YORK STATE COLLEGE OF 
FORESTRY AT SYRACUSE 
¢¢ A NEW high mark was set in every 


NEW 


form of college work by the first | 


post war year of the New York State Col- 
lege of Forestry at Syracuse,” declared 
Dean F. F. Moon to the trustees of the 
college, during their annual meeting. The 
trustees advanced two professors in grade, 
in recognition of long and efficient service, 
and confirmed the appointment of two 
members of the faculty, named during the 
year. Assistant Professor Carl J. Drake, 
of the Department of Forest Entomology, 
who has been doing notable research work 
among insects attacking trees, was ad- 
vanced to a professorship, and Assistant 
professor Reuben P. Pritchard, of the De- 
partment of Silviculture was advanced to 
a full professorship in the same depart- 
ment. The appointments of H. L. Hankin- 
son, as Professor of Ichthyology, in the 
Roosevelt Wild Life Forest Experiment 
Station, and of C. Earl Libby, as assistant 
professor in charge of the pulp and paper 
making, were confirmed. 


Among the features of Dean Moon’s re-, 


port were the following items: The New- 
York State College of Forestry had the 
largest attendance the past year of any 
American forest school;.a freshman class 
of 120 broke all records; the demand for 
trained men is phenomenal, there being 400 
calls for fully or partially trained foresters 
for permanent or summer work this year, 
with only fifty men available, these calls 
from about 80 prospective employers; in- 
portant research work, particularly involving 
the paper industry, and the use of yellow 
birch is under way, and the call for lec- 
tures on forestry from the State has been 
so great that the State can no longer bear 
the expense of sending the speakers free, 
but must ask that those desiring speakers 
pay the expenses of the lecturers. 
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Northern Grown 


English Walnuts 


Spendid Possibilities for Culture in Northern States 
For orchard or ornamental! planting, Our North. 
ern Grown English Walnuts have no superior. 
They are grown successfully as far north as Mass- 
achusetts, and there are several productive or- 
chards in this and adjoining counties in western 
New York. Our trees are bred for health, hardiness 
and resistibility; are adaptable to any good orchard 
soil, and will succeed wherever peaches thrive. 
The Thompson orchard, near Rochester, is one of 
the largest commercial English Walnut orchards 


FAIRPORT 





in the East, 228 trees. This orchard has flourished, bearing large and remunerative crops, under severe 
climatic conditions—with occasional temperatures fifteen degrees below zero. 


HARDY FILBERTS Harpy 


Thousands of bearing trees growing in our Nursery 
You can grow Filberts as easily as you grow Apples, Pears and Plums and 


KENTISH CoB 


“our Glenwood Grown” hardy trees will produce 
quickly great quantities of nuts each season. 


CosFoRD 
oaen 


Mr. John Roos, 9 W. 46th Street, Covington, Ky., writes 
under date of September, 1919, as follows: 

“The Filberts I bought of you in 1917-1918, are bearing in 
GREAT QUANTITIES this year.”’ 

Our Catalog and Planting Guide, includes Walnuts, Filberts, 
Almonds, Hickory and Butternuts, and a complete assortment of 
Evergreens and decidous Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Perennials, Fruit 
Trees and Small Fruits. Mailed FREE. 


GLEN BROTHERS, Glenwood Nursery (Established 1866), 


2002 Main St., - 


- Rochester,N. Y. 

















RARE 
ORIENTAL 
FLOWERING TREES 


FROM CHINA, JAPAN and PERSIA 
.. Catalogue .:. 














TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. H. 
































A. EMIL WOHLERT, NARBERTH, PENNSYLVANIA 
specialists in 


Orchids Orchids we collect, im- 


port, grow, sell and export this class of plants 
exclusively. 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also spe- 
cial list of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids. 


LAGER & HURRELL 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. 

















Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS 


Write for prices on 
large quantities 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


SEEDLINGS TRANSPLANTS 











2,000,000 
EVERGREENS 


for Reforesting 
LEWIS & VALENTINE CO., 


47 West 34th Street New York City 











FORESTRY SEEDS 


Send for my catalogue containing 
full list of varieties and prices 


Thomas J. Lane, Seedsman 
Pennsylvania 








Dresher 





Originated and Introduced by 
The Elm City Nursery Company 4 
Woodmont Nurseries, Inc. AY 
Box 205, New Haven, Conn, .: 
Send for Box- Barberry Folder and Gen- 3 
eral Nursery Catalogue 7 
- pots Somnt Son 
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THE GUIDE TO NATURE 


Epwarp F. BicEtow, Managing Editor 
Published by 
The Agassiz Association, ArcAdiA, 
Sound Beach, Conn. 
A Profusely Illustrated Monthly Magazine 
Devoted to Commonplace Nature with Un- 
common Interest. 
Subscription, $1.5¢ per Year. 
Single or Sample Copy, 15c. 





WE TRANSPLANT 
FULL GROWN TREES 


LEWIS & VALENTINE CoO,, 
47 West 34th Street New York City 
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FOREST SCHOOL NOTES 








CORNELL SUMMER SCHOOL 


NSTRUCTION in forestry at Cornell 

during the summer session was mainly 
out-of-doors. From the windows of the 
Forestry Building, one can look out over 
a nearby woodland, to which the field 
trips are made. These trips afford prac- 
tical observation of the fundamental facts 
of forestry and its application and give 
background to the lectures. 

Two courses are offered by the Depart- 
ment of Forestry. One gives facts about 
trees and forests, fundamental to their 
right use, and the other covers the field 
of forestry, to reveal its nature, its scope, 
and the important place it holds in a 
national economy. 

The first lays emphasis on simple means 
of identifying the principal forest trees. It 
includes study on the characteristics of 
forest trees and forests, identification of 
some of the more important kinds of wood, 
and work leading to an understanding of 
the methods of handling forests to promote 
their growth and renewal. 

The other course treats of the useful- 
ness of the forests of the United States in 
wood production, and the indirect influ- 
ences, such as that on the flow of streams. 


The principal branches of forestry are dis- 
cussed and the nature of Federal, State and 
private forestry is pointed out. Both 
courses afforded an insight into forestry 
knowledge and furnish information useful 
to teachers of nature study, history, geog- 
raphy, civics, and manual training. 





FOREST SCHOOL, UNIVERSITY OF 


IDAHO 

PARTY of foresters from the Uni- 

versity of Idaho are at Chatcelet, where 
they will make a reconnaissance study of 
Reyburn Park. The work is done at the 
request of Wm. J. Hall, Commissioner of 
Public Works for Idaho. The park is 
beautifully situated on Chatcelet Lake, an 
arm of Lake Coeur d’Alene. It comprises 
some twelve thousand acres, including 
timberland and water, and was purchased 
by the State in 1909 as a State park. A 
part of the timber has been sold, and is 
being cut under such regulations as will 
safeguard forest renewal. The trees cut 
are first marked by the State agent in 
charge, and the purchasers are under con- 
tract to pile and burn the brush. The re- 
connaissance study and report to be made 
by the School of Forestry will include a 
topographic map of the area, a cruise of 


the timber, a silvicultural plan for the map. 
agement of the timber resources, a play 
for the further development of the recreg. 
tional facilities of the park, suggestions 
for fire protection, and a statement of the 
cost of maintenance and sources of income 
In making recommendations for the man- 
agement of the park, it will be borne ip 
mind that it was purchased and set aside 
primarily for recreational uses rather than 
for timber production. Every effort wil] 
be made to preserve to the fullest degree 
possible the scenic value of the lake front, 
The study will be made under the direction 
of Dean F. G. Miller and Dr. Henry 
Schmitz. 


SCHOOL OF FORESTRY, OREGON 
AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
HE annual field trip of the School of 


Forestry, of the Oregon Agricultural 
College was made in May. Forty members 
of the school went into the timbered re- 
gion on the east slope of Mary’s Peak, 
fifteen miles west of Corvallis. The out- 
fit was divided into mess crews of three 
to five men each. These individual groups 
did their own cooking. An area of 2,560 
acres was carefully cruised and data col- 
lected for topographic maps. The strip 
method used by the Federal Forest Service 
was employed in timber cruising. Ten 
per cent of the area was actually cruised, 
the forties being “double run.” 

The senior class in logging engineering 








BALANCED SOUTHERN PINE SERVICE 


For Real Lumber Merchants ; 
Every merchant wants to include as much of his purchasing power in one account as is 
consistent with profits and satisfaction. 


The Missouri Lumber and Land Exchange Company 
BALANCED SERVICE 


Combines in one source all the YELLOW PINE articles needed to round out retail stocks 
and keep investments at the lowest practicable volume. 


LOUISIANA LONG LEAF LUMBER CO. 
Fisher and Victoria, La. 


LOUISIANA SAWMILI CO., INC. 
Glenmora, La. 


These Mills of the “Exchange” 


LOUISIANA CENTRAL LUMBER CO. 


Clarks and Standard, La. 


FOREST LUMBER CO. 
Oakdale, La. 


WHITE-GRANDIN LUMBER CO. 
Slagle, La. 


Combined annual output 300,000,000 Feet 
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TIMBERS of the largest sizes in Southern Pine and MOULDINGS of the smallest pat- 

terns, and all the items of yard, shed and manufacturing stocks in between, and the large 

sales force of the Exchange is ready with valuable service and information to aid the dealer 
in marketing and stocking problems. 


Write Us. Wire Us. Let Our Salesmen Call. 


LONG AND SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE 


MISS@BRI LUMBER & BAND 
EXCHANGE*GOMPANY 


R. A. LONG BUILDING KANSAS CIITY, MO. 


See Us. 
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made its spring field trip to the operations 
of the Coast Range Lumber Company at 
Mabel, Oregon. A section of timber was 
carefully cruised and mapped. Logging 
operations for the area were planned. The 
necessary railroad locations were made, 
landings located, etc. In addition to do- 
ing this work, the entire town site of the 
town of Mabel was surveyed and mapped. 
All this was practical work, which, when 
completed, was turned over to the Coast 
Range Lumber Company for its use. 
Practically every man connected with the 
School of Forestry has found summer em- 
ployment, either with the Forest Service 
or in the woods and mills of the Pacific 
Northwest. The demand for labor is such 
that the school has been unable to furnish 
the men needed for various kinds of work. 





DEAN MOON OF SYRACUSE 

RANKLIN MOON has been elected 

Dean of the New York State College of 
Forestry, at Syracuse, by the Board of 
Trustees. By this action, one of the earli- 
est members of the College of Forestry fac- 
ulty becomes dean of the College, for 
Dean Moon became Professor of Forest 
Engineering in 1912, a few months after 
the college was founded. Dean Moon was 
graduated from Ambherst College in 1901, 
with degree of Bachelor of Arts. From 1902 
to 1904, he was engaged in graduate study 
at Harvard, and was for several years in 
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FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
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Pp 


of 172 feet. 


Write for Bulletin H-7orr. 





Baltimore Office: 115 E. Lombard St. 





business life in New York City before he 
decided to take up forestry, and in 1909 
secured the degree of Master of Forestry 
at Yale. During 1908 and 1909, he was 
engaged in forest reconnaisance in Con- 
necticut and for the Federal Forest Serv- 
ice in Kentucky. For the next two years 
forester for the New York State Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission under Com- 
missioner Whipple, having charge of the 
Highlands of the Hudson Forest Reserva- 
tion, the nucleus of what is now the Pali- 
sades Interstate Park, the world’s greatest 
park. Prior to coming to Syracuse, Dean 
Moon investigated forest conditions and 
forestry practice in France, Germany and 
Switzerland. He has written two noteworthy 
forestry books, one a text-book for fores- 
try students and the other a forestry book 
for boys. He is one of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the New York State Forestry 
Association, which has its headquarters in 
Syracuse, and has been honored by election 
to the honorary society Sigma XI and 
Phi Kappa Phi. 





CREOSOTE OILS IN WOOD 
PRESERVATION 
IGHT creosote oils properly injected 
into wood apparently will prevent decay 
until the wood wears out or until it checks 
so badly that the untreated portions are 


Showing Exhaust Side of Engine, Built-in Pumps Fo r Fi re 
Magneto, Suction Connection for Pump. 


MONG the large users of FAIRBANKS-MORSE FIRE 
A FIGHTING OUTFITS are the Canadian Government and 


the Canadian Pacific Railway. 


Shipment complete, ready to run. 
moved to any endangered section by auto, pack horses or boat. 


CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT DEPT. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


30 CHURCH ST. - 


Forest Fire 





Portable, Lightweight 
Direct-Connected 
Gasoline Engines and 


Fighting 


Will throw water to a height 
Can be quickly 


NEW YORK CITY 


Boston Office: 245 State St. 














exposed. Such is the indication of service 
records collected by the Forest Products 
Laboratory on railway ties and telegraph 
poles preserved with low boiling creosotes. 

The railroad ties so treated lasted from 
15 to 20 years, and failure was traceable in 
most cases to mechanical wear, such as 
rail cutting and spike killing. In no case 
was failure found to be the fault of the 
preservative. 

Of 1,558 telegraph poles in the Mont- 
gomery-New Orleans line, which were pres 
sure-treated with a light creosote oil, 1,049 
poles were still sound after 16 years. In 
OI per cent of the cases of decay, the 
fungi had entered the wood through checks 
and shakes. Representative sections in the 
Norfolk-Washington line showed that af- 
ter 17 years’ service, of the 1,614 poles in- 
spected, 1,469 were sound, 92 decayed at 
the top, and 105 decayed at the ground 

The decay at the top was caused 
chiefly by cutting off the poles. In those 
decayed at the ground line, the causes « 
failure, as determined in 88 per cent of the 
ases, were checks or shakes. Here again 
as in the ties, the preservative outlasted the 
mechanical life of the wood. 


PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 
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School of Forestry 
UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with op- 
portunity to specialize in 
General Forestry, Log- 
ging Engineering, and 
Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course of 
high school grade, cover- 
ing three years of five 
months each. 


Special Short Course cover- 
ing twelve weeks design- 
ed for those who cannot 
take the time for the 
fuller courses. 


Correspondence Course in 
Lumber and Its Uses. No 
tuition, and otherwise ex- 
penses are the lowest. 

For Further Particulars Address 


Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 




















PHOTO-ENGRAVINGS 


Publications, advertisers, 
printers, users of engravings 
of all kinds have learned that 
Gatchel and Manning plates 
reproduce faithfully, from 
the simplest one-color to 
elaborate full-color plates. 


We would welcome a 
chance to send to anyone 
not familiar with our work 
proofs of what we have done 
along lines similar to his 
requirements, 


GATCHEL & MANNING, INC. 


CA Hairs PRESIDENT 
Pholoéngravers 

PHILADELPHIA 

Opposite Independence Hall 


Forestry Training 
. in the Heart of the Rockies 








Colorado Springs, Colorado. 


Professional Courses in Technical For- 
estry, leading to degrees of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry and Master of Forestry. 


Spring and Fall Forestry teaching at 
Manitou Forest (a 7,000-acre forest belong- 
ing to the College) and the winter term at 
Colorado Springs. 


Write for announcement, giving full in- 
formation. 


WANTED—Position as Forester and Land 
Technically trained forester, 35 years 
Practical experience along all lines ine} 
under the duties of the above positions, § 
mer Captain, Field Artillery. Address Box § 
care American Forestry, Washington, D, @ 





A FORESTRY graduate with several yearg 
perience in forest work and at present 
ployed along technical and administrg 
lines desires responsible position with p 
concern operating in and outside the 
States. Address Box 870, care of Am 
Forestry Magazine, Washington, D. C. 





DISCHARGED SAILOR would like position 
assistant forester or a permanent position 
surveyor with some lumber company with 
chance for advancement. Salary is of second 
consideration. Married, so would have 
locate in some small town. Have had 
years’ practical experience in general forest 
and some tree surgery. Address Box 900, ¢ 
of AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZI 
Washington, D. C. 














SARGENT’S HANDBOOK OF 


American Private Schools 


An annual Survey and Review describin 
private schools of all classifications an 
summer camps for boys and girls. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

A Guide Book for Parents, supplying in- 
timate information, which makes possible 
a discriminating choice. 

Comparative Tables give the relative Cost, 
Size, Age, Special features, etc. 

Introductory Chapters review interesting 
Developments of the Year in education. 

Educational Service Bureau will be glad 
to advise and write you intimately about 
any school or camp in which you are 
interested. Write full particulars. 

Consultation by appointment 
Circulars and Sample Pages on Request. 
PORTER E. SARGENT 
14 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 























FORESTERS ATTENTION 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will gladly print free 
of charge in this column advertisements of for- 
esters, lumbermen and woodsmen, discharged or 
about to be discharged from military service, who 
want positions, or of persons having employment 
to offer such foresters, lumbermen or woodsmen. 





POSITION wanted by technically trained For- 
ester. Have had fourteen years experience 
along forestry lines, over five years on the 
National Forests in timber sale, silvicultural 
and ape ran neon work; three Lae ol 
ence in city forestry, tree surgery and landscape 
work. Decanaet for the North eove Park Die. 
trict of Chicago. City forestry and landscape 
work preferred, but will be glad to consider 
other lines. Can furnish the best of reference. 
Address Box 600, Care American Forestry 
Magazine, Washington, D. C. 





YOUNG MAN recently discharged from the U. S. 
Navy, wants employment with wholesale lum- 
ber manufacturer; college graduate; five year’s 
experience in nursery business; can furnish 
best of references. Address Box 675, Care 
American Forestry Magazine, Washington, 


D.C. 

















RECENTLY discharged from U. S. Army, young 
man wants position with a firm who has use for 
a lumber tallyman and inspector. Has a good 
education, 11 years’ practical experience in lum- 
ber and can furnish good references. Address 
Box 880, care of American Forestry Magazine, 
Washington, D. C. 





ARBORICULTURIST is open to an engagement 
to take charge of, or as assistant in City For- 
estry work. Experience and training, ten years, 
covering the entire arboricultural field—from 
planting to expert tree surgery—including nur- 
sery practice, and supervision in the care and 
detailed management of city shade trees. For 
further information, address Box 700, care of 
American Forestry. 








SUPERINTENDENT retail lumber and by 
ing material establishment desires conneetj 
with progressive lumber concern in_localj 
where there is opportunity for growth. We 
Southwest or Middle West preferred, but 
essential. Several years experience retail 
manufacturing, also eighteen months ove 
with Forestry Engineers. Available after 
ust 15th. Address Box 930, care of AMER 
awe FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washingtot 
ay oh (8-10-20); 








POSITIONS OPEN 





“CIVIL ENGINEER TO SURVEY AND M 
DETAIL MAPS, ABOUT 2,000 ACRES, NEA 
NORWICH, CONNECTICUT. _EXCELLE 
BOARD AND _ LODGING. 

AND TERMS. _ Address 940, ca 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash 
ington, D. C. 





MAN WANTED with technical training 
practical experience sufficient to make h 
thoroughly competent as a developer of P; 
plans, and also Park Superintendent—both 
road construction, planting and landscape wa 
—and Director of Forestry Service upon tf 
public streets and parks of the city. Addreg 
Box 910, American Forestry Magazine, W. 
ington, D. C. (6-9-20) 





WANTED—Man capable of Supervising SI 
and Tight Barrel Plant; Purchase and Insp 
Cooperage Stocks; Develop Boxes, Crates 
other Packages for miscellaneous articles. St 
experience, salary wanted and references in ff 
letter. Address Box 123, care of AMERI 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE. Washington, D. 





WANTED-—An assistant forester. Good place 
fered for a recent graduate who would like 
get in business for himself in an excellent 
cation. Address Box 920, AMERICAN Fores 
MaGaZINE. (8-10, 
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Yale School of 
- Forestry 
Established in 1900 


A Graduate Departmen: of Yale 
a: University 
[$ The two years technica! course pre- 
"} pares for the general practice of for- 
|| estry and leads to the degree ef 
[3 Master of Forestry. 
| Special opportunities in all branches 
‘of forestry for 
Advanced ond Research Work. 
© For students planning to 
in forestry or lumbering in ‘he 
Tropics, particular tropical Amer- 
ice, 2 course is offered in 
7 Tropical Forestry. 
Lumbermen and others desiring i=- 

} struction im special eubjects may be 
: “enrolled as 
Special Siudenis. 
A field course of eight weeks im the 
7 summer is available for those not 
_peepared for, or who do not wish 
4 to take the technical courses. 
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For further mformation and cats- 
P® logue, address: The Director of the 
| § School of hg ay’ New Haven, Cea- 





# cecticut, U. 





The 
New York State 
’ College of 
F orestry 


Syracuse University, 

Syracuse, N. Y. 
NDER-GRADUATE courses iz 
Technical Forestry, Paper ané 
Pulp Making, Logging and Lam- 
bering, City Forestry, and Forest 
Engineering, all leading to degree of 
Bachelor of Science. Special opper- 
tunities offered for - post-graduate 
work-leading to degrees of Master ef 
Forestry, Master of City Forestry, 

and Doctor of Economics. 

A ome-year. course of practical 
training at the State Ranger School 
ou the College Forest of 1,800 acras 
at Wanakena in the Adirondacks. 

State Forest Camp of three months 
open to any man over 16, held each 
summer on Cranberry Lake. Men 
mey attend this Camp for from twe 
weeks to the entire summer. 

The State Forest Experiment Sta- 


tion of 90 acres at Syracuse and sa 


excellent forest library offer unusual 
opportunities for research work. 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


DEPT. OF FORESTRY 
BUSSEY INSTITUTION 








Ors specialized graduate 

training leading to the de- 
gree of Master of Forestry. in the 
following fields: — Silviculture 
and Management, Wood Tech- 
nology, Forest Entomology 
Dendrology, and {in co-opera- 
tion with the Graduate Schooi 
of Business Administration) the 
Lamber Business. 


For further particulars 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER 
Jamaica Pisin, Massachusetts 














Department of 
: Forestry 
1} The Pennsylvania 
| ‘ State College 


ie SS =z 
% NDERGRADUATE course im 
q U Forestry covering four years 
of college work leading to the 
fy degree of Bachelor of Science ia 
| Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training for 
} government, state, and private for- 
) estry. Opportunities for special work 
y in lumbering and wood using indue- 
i tries. 
Students are required to spend six 
Hy weeks. in camp in the woods at the 
® end of Freshman year, eight weeks 
| in a Lumber Camp at the end of 
'# Sophomore year, and the last eight 
weeks of Senior year in the southern 
} forests for practical work. 

' Students from other states will be 
fy allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
‘their state. 


; 


For further information address, 
Department of Forestry 


| The. Pennsylvania State College 


STATE COLLEGE, PA. 











UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DEPART- 

MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bacheler of 
Science in Forestry. 


ee eee 8 


Opportunities for full techai- 


cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastera 


States and Canada. 


see e868 


Jobn M. Briscoe, 
‘Professor of Forestry 


ese ee8 8 


Fer catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


ROBERT J. ALEY, Pres’, 
Orono, Maine 











Forestry at 
University of 
Michigan 
Ana Arber, Michiges 


POUR- YEAR, undergraduate 

course that prepares for 

practice of Forestry ia all 
branches and leads te the degree 


BACHELOR OF SCIENC 
IN FORESTRY 


Opportunity is offered for 
wate work leading to the degree 
Master of Science in Forestry. 


The course is designed to give a 
broad, well-balanced training ia the 
fundamental sciences as well as ia 
technical Forestry, and has, comes- 
quently, proven useful to men ex- 
gaged im @ variety of occupations. 

This school of Forestry was estab- 
lished im 1903 and has a large body 
of alumni engaged in Forestry work 


For announcement giving 
Complete information and list 
of alumni, address 


FILIBERT ROTH 
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Monumeatal Printing Company, Baltimore, Md 

















Between lunch and golf 


Time for a cigarette before the first tee, Tastes 


fine after that delicious cup of coffee. You remem- 
ber how ais Gar ek vee of a oe 
coffee. Now—as you light it— notice the same 


thing in your 


LUCKY STRIKE 


It’s toasted... And rich in flavor, 


: : Ciga POETS recccrrice we once i's exter 
L Socsnsiititn _its toasted 


2 ~ -* 
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